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Change can be scary, especially when it involves something 
as important as health care. But Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
of Vermont provides the security and stability that comes 
from more than 70 years of providing quality coverage. 

Our team has a passionate commitment to serving Vermonters. 

Our card assures access to care in all 50 states and in more than 
200 countries worldwide. Still, we are right here in Vermont to answer 
your questions and work to make our state a healthier place to live. 

With all of the extraordinary changes in health care today, 
one thing remains certain—we'll see you through. 


We’ll see you through. 


(800) 255-4550 • www.bcbsvt.com 


BlueCross BlueShield 
of Vermont 


/tn Indrpftuienl Licensee qf the Blue Cross and Blue Shield Association. 
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Hannaford 

C\o^^ 

toHrorv^e'* 


Vermont Hannaford locations: Barre, Bennington, Bradford, Brandon, Brattleboro, 
Burlington - North Ave, Enosburg Falls, Essex Junction, Middlebury, Milton, Morrisville, Rutland, 
S. Burlington - Dorset St., S. Burlington - Shelburne Road, St. Albans, Swanton, and Williston 

hannaford.com/closetohome 


Look for the Close to Home logo when you shop - it’s 
our way of letting you know you're supporting artisans 
and farmers in your community, like: 


Champlain Orchards. Shorehann 
Long Wind Farm East Thetford 
Chappelle Farm Williannstown 
Mazza Farms, Colchester 
The Apple Bam Bennington 
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David Juaire 
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Burke Mountoin. 

Fletcher Manley 
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Marshfield. 
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features 


Youth Exodus? 

Young people, were told all the time, are leaving 
the state. Its a good story, except for one thing. 



40 The Way Forward 

Vermonters are finding ways to believe that 
they, and we, will always have family dairy farms 
on the landscape 

48 World Headquarters 

The pulse of the planet beats at Jacob Edgars 
Vermont farmhouse 

^2 Slate 

Vermont's slate industry has shaped the 
demographics, local economy and, most notably, 
the rooflines of southwestern Vermont 


@ yermm m n K com 

V'ideo: Sierra Leones Refugee All Stars in 
recorded an album in Vermont this 
summer. Hear members of the band 
and world-music producer Jacob Edgar 
(page 48) talk about the process. 

Enticed by the restaurants 
featured in Out to Eat (page 60)? 

We provide sample menus to tempt 
you further. 

\ ideo: Watch as Mary Lake (“Youth 
Exodus?" page 34) expertly shears a 
sheep. You'll be amazed as she removes 
the woolen fleece in one large piece. 
Slideshow: See more of Daria Bishop's 
photographs illustrating how Vermont's 
dairy industry is reinventing itself 
(“The Way Forward,” page 40). 
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'% First Impressions 


Inside VL 
The Arts 

Selections from the arts scene, including 
Anoushka Shankar, James Ulmer and 
Grace Potter 


66 

8o 



Free Time 

Fresh food and scenic routes make cycling 
a mellow pleasure in Addison County 


Out to Eat 

Restaurants to enjoy in Brattleboro, 
Burlington, Quechee, Vergennes and Wells 

Cooking in Season 

Discover the subtle flavors of cauliflower 

Q& A 

Landscape artist Katharine Montstream 
Randolph, Gary Hall 

i;- vags: Groton State Forest, Kurt Budliger 
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Youth Movement 

J UST ABOUT A YEAR AGO, my daughter 
Ann moved back home to Vermont. 
Since 2006, she has lived in Massachu' 
setts, Spain, Utah and Washington, most 
recently pursuing a 
fast-track market¬ 
ing career in Seat¬ 
tle. Always a travel¬ 
er, she has clocked 
18 countries and all 
50 states. 

Truth be told, 
Ann isn’t really my 
daughter. I've just 
5 come to think of her that way. She was 
< my children's babysitter for more than six 
E years, during which time she effectively 
% became a part of the family. 

So it's been with something akin to par¬ 
ental pride that I've watched her excel as 
a 20-something career woman and with a 
bit of envy that I've traced her adventures 
around the world. And it was with giddy 
relief that I greeted news of her return. 

There are many reasons Ann came 
back, including a desire to be near fam¬ 
ily as well as a competitive package from 
a master's program at UVM. But just as 
pivotal was the fact that, despite all her 
travels, she simply longed for Vermont. 

Ann is practically a poster child for 
next-generation Vermont. She's forward- 
thinking, tech-sawy, immersed in the food 
culture and concerned about the environ¬ 
ment. (Her new career focuses on climate 
change.) She's athletic and outdoorsy and, 
most of all, hardworking. 

And she is far from alone in choosing 
Vermont. In our special report, “Youth 
Exodus?'' (page 34), Melissa Pasanen and 
Bill Anderson peel back the layers of the 
youth-flight myth, exploring how this nar¬ 
rative took root during the impoverished 
days of the early 1900s, why it persists 
and what young people who have actually 
placed their bet on Vermont have to say 
about our state today. 


In a similar vein, feature-writer Kim 
Asch takes us on a journey with Jacob 
Edgar (page 48), a world-music entrepre¬ 
neur who spent years crisscrossing the 
globe. When it came time for Edgar to 
start his own company and raise a family, 
he returned to Vermont. 

My own two children, Tom and Mag¬ 
gie, are now 17 and 15. As they start think¬ 
ing about college, I can see the ambition in 
their eyes, a bubbling desire to get out, try 
new things and experience the world. 

I am encouraging them to do so. I'm 
confident they'll be back. 



Michael Hastings 

1980-2013 

OME WEEKS AFTER the publica¬ 
tion of our Summer 2013 cover 
story on journalist Michael Hast¬ 
ings, BuzzFeed editor-in-chief Ben 
Smith announced that Hastings died 
June 18 in a car crash in Los Angeles. 
Smith's statement read, in part, “We 
are shocked and 
devastated by 
the news that 
Michael Hastings 
is gone. Michael 
was a great, fear¬ 
less journalist 
with an incred¬ 
ible instinct for 
the story, and a 
gift for finding ways to make his read¬ 
ers care about anything he covered 
from wars to politicians. He wrote 
stories that would otherwise have gone 
unwritten, and without him there 
are great stories that will go untold. 
Michael was also a wonderful, gener¬ 
ous colleague and a joy to work with.'' 

Vermont Life greatly appreciates 
the time that Michael took to allow us 
into his life, and we offer our sympa¬ 
thies to his family and loved ones. 

— The Editors 
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^ Everything’s better with a great cup of coffee. ^ 

Exceptionally smooth. Perfectly balanced. A harmonious blend of flavor, body, and aroma, 


r Green 
( M UNTAIN 
COFFEE' ^ 


THE BEST-SELLING BRAND FOR THE KEURIG’ BREWING SYSTEM KEURIG 


G«U« 
M I’lntu 

corrw 


Brew a better day 


02013 Green Mountain Coffee Roasters, Inc. 
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ANOUSHKA SHANKAR compositions drawing on flamenco, 

Flynn MainStage electronica, jazz and Western classical 

Burlington music. She also has collaborated with 

a range of contemporary artists — 
including Herbie Hancock, Sting, 

T he daughter of the late sitar Thievery Corporation and her half- 
legend Ravi Shankar, Anoushka sister, Norah Jones — and performed 
Shankar joined the family business with such elite orchestras as the 

at age 9, studying exclusively with her London Philharmonic. Japan Times 
father, and as a teenager, accompanying called her "a new breed of super- 
him on stages around the world. Her musician, classically trained in 
solo career includes recordings in two traditions." 

traditional sitar as well as crossover 7:30 p.m*, $40, www^flynncentenorg 


Flynn MainStage 
Burlington 
Nov. 21 


two traditions." 


7:30 p.m.^ $40, www.flynncenter.org 
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Give Vermont Life to a friend ... 
absolutely FREE! 


► 




YES! Start or renew my subscription to Vermont Life right away! I understand 
I pay just $1 2.97 for one year (4 issues) and save 45% off the newsstand price. Plus, I get a 

FREE ONE-YEAR GIFT SUBSCRIPTION for a friend - a $1 2.97 savings! 


SEND A GIFT SUBSCRIPTION TO 


GIFT FROM 


Name 

(Please Print) 


Name 

(Please Print) 


Address 


Apt. # 

Address 


Apt# 

City 

State 

ZIP 

City 

State 

ZIP 


□ Check enclosed, payable to Vermont Life 

□ Bill me later (U.S. only) 

Addresses outside the U.S. add $ 7 /year 
Please allow 6-8 weeks for the first issue to arrive. 


Vermont life 

FOR FASTER SERVICE, 

call toll free (800) 284-3243 
or visit vermontlife.com/gift 
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EXCLUSIVE 2-for-1 OFFER: 
Get 2 years of Vermont Life... 
for the price of 11 


► 


ACT NOW! SUBSCRIBE FOR ONE YEAR ... 

GET ONE YEAR FREE 



YES! I want to receive the best Vermont Life has to offer! 
I understand I’ll receive one year for the low price of only 
$1 2.97 and save 45% off the newsstand price. Plus, I’ll get 
the second year FREE for a savings of $1 2.97! 


NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS ONLY 


Name 

(Please Print) 



Address 


Apt# 


City 

State 

ZIP 



E-mail 

□ Check enclosed, 
payable to Vermont Life 

□ Bill me later (U.S. only) 

Addresses outside the U.S. add $ 7 /year 
Please allow 6-8 weeks for the first issue to arrive. 


Vermont life 

FOR FASTER SERVICE, 

call toll free (800) 284-3243 
or visit vermontlife.com/freeyr 
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With so much to offer, it’s no wonder Vermont 
is a top destination for getaways year round. Whether 
you’re from Washington DC, Philadelphia, New York or ^ 
anywhere along the way, the,most scenic way to get here is 
by train. Travel on the Vermonter"and the Ethan Allen Express' 
and save 20%. 


Read}/ to visit? Find more information and Book now!* at VerinontVacation.com/Amtrak 
Prefer to call? Use discount code V-569 loith an a^ent, hi/ callinj^ l-800-USA-Rail (1-800-872-7245) 


Aintruk, Ethan Alien Express and V'ennonter are ser\ice marks of the National Railroad Passenger Cor|X)ration. 
















PERE UBU 

Higher Ground 
Showcase Lounge 
South Burlington 
Sept* 15 

BAND WHOSE influence 
extends far beyond its 
meager record sales, Pere Ubu 
formed in 1975 in Cleveland 
and built a following deep 
underground, in the days 
before the Internet — when 
an underground was still pos- 
sible. Rough Guide music 
writer A 1 Spicer ranked Ubu s 
debut album, “Tlie Modern 
Dance," as one of the 100 
most essential recordings in 
rock history, calling it “dark, 
powerlul, and quite unlike 
anything that had gone before, 
an at-times frightening blend 
ol Beeflieart'influenced jazzy 
rock and screaming urban 
punk." That’s no easier to sell 
now than it was then — the 
advance ticket price for this 
show is only $15 — but for 
connoisseurs of hard-to-hau' 
die rock, it would be cheap 
at twice the price. 

7:30 p.ni*, $15, www*higher- 
groundniusic*com 

ITVEEST 

Dover and 
Wilmington 
Sept* 26-28 

HIS new-to-Vermont 
film and TV festival 
has a somewhat complicated 
backstory, beginning in Los 
Angeles in 2006. Tlie festival 
took place annually, a small 


so passes are affordable, and 
a free “festival mile" featuring 
outdoor music stages, street 
performers and other enter¬ 
tainment will be set up in 
the center of Dover. Philip 
Gilpin Jr., executive direc¬ 
tor of the festival, aspires to 
make Dover the permanent 
home of the event, creating 
some jobs and lifting the 
local economy along with it. 
www*itvfest*com 


DIANA KRALL 

Flynn MainStage 
Burlington 
Oct* 9 

uperstar vocalist 
and pianist Diana Krall 
departs from her usual jazz 
standards on “Glad Rag 
Doll," the album behind the 
tour that stops in Burlington. 
Produced by T Bone Burnett, 
the record draws on vaude- 


fish in a big pond, and 
eventually the idea formed 
to change direction: create 
a mountain-town event, 
move it east near New York 
and Boston, and schedule 
it in Vermont at the height 
of foliage season. In keep¬ 
ing with the Vermont way, 
festival organizers are trying 
to include the community 
rather than keep them on the 
other side of the rope line. 
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Street into a pedestrian mall. Soon 
thereafter, Sen. Leahy and his chief 
of staff, Paul Bruhn, secured a fed¬ 
eral grant, and with support from 
Mayor Paquette, Burlington voters 
passed a bond for the city's share 
of construction costs. The Church 
Street Marketplace opened in 1981! 


Today^ the Marketplace 
features exclusive 

shopping at local boutiques 
and nationally known retailers, all 
with top-notch customer service 
and small-business practices! 

Church Street restaurateurs take 
dining out to a new level, working 
with local farms and implementing 
the best farm-to-plate initiatives. 
Food-cart vendors provide for a 
quick bite on the go while allowing 
you to get to know the Burlington 
community by people-watching, one 
of our favorite pastimes! 


We invite you to experi¬ 
ence the Church Street Market¬ 
place and fall in love with Burling¬ 
ton! For more information and event 
listings, visit www^churchstreetmar- 
ketplace^com. 


The Church Street 
Marketplace is 
Burlington^s crown 

jewel and award-winning 
open-air mall. It is a hub of activ¬ 
ity, with year-round festivals, street 
entertainers, music, and more than 
100 places to shop and dine — as 
well as quiet places to ponder. 


The concept for the 
marketplace dates 
back to the early 

1960s, when Burlington 
architect Bill Truex observed a 
Copenhagen shopping area trans¬ 
form a traffic-snarled street into a 
popular pedestrian mall. A few years 
later, while on the Burlington Plan¬ 
ning Commission, Truex enlisted 
Pat Robins of the Street Commis¬ 
sion to promote turning Church 


mm 
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1 find your style and fit at ■ 

dantormshoes 

family owned since 1978 


I^Hb jivanal 

J HOLISTIC SPA ■ 


patagonia 

Burlington 

Danform Shoes, with locations in 


Named one of the Top lo Organic 


Locally owned shop featuring 

Burlington, Colchester, Shelburne 


Spas around the world. Offering 


Vermont’s best selection of Patagonia 

and St. Albans, carries shoes and 


unique, therapeutic spa treatments 


apparel, footwear and travel gear, with 

boots for the entire family. 


in a green spa environment. 


clothing for infants through adults. 

D 


■ 


■ 

2 Church Street 


113 Church Street 


Burlington, VT 

(802) 864-7899 danformshoesvt.com 


(802) 660-4772 jivanaspa.com 


(800) 880-4780 patagoniaburIington.com 



APPLE ; 

MOUNTAIN : 

Vermont Gifts ^ | 

Specialty Fooda | 

Your Vermont source! Vermont T-shirts, 
maple syrup, foods, local art, photography, 
books, Lake Champlain Monster & 
Burlington souvenirs, and Vermont gifts. 

■ 

30 Church Street 
(800) 639-5052 applemountain.net 


A Bohemian Tea Room serving tea, 
light fare and desserts. Loose Leaf Tea, 
Artisan Tea Ware. Global Street Food 
and Tea To Go. 

■ 

80 Church Street 
(802) 951-2424 dobrateavt.com 



Kiss the Cook is Burlington's locally 
owned gourmet kitchen store, 
featuring the best selection of cutlery 
and gadgets in the area. 

■ 

72 Church Street 
(802) 863-4226 kissthecook.net 
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ville tunes and other obscurities 
from the '20s and '30s, with the source 
material being the 78 rpm collection 
of her father, himself a stride piano 
player. Krall will appear with her 
band, which includes Stuart Duncan 
on fiddle, Patrick Warren on key- 
boards, Dennis Crouch on bass, 

Aram Bajakian on guitars and 
Karriem Riggins on drums. 

7:30 p.m*, $99, www^flynncentenorg 



LYLE LOVETT & 

JOHN HIATT 

Paramount Theatre 

Rutland 

OcT« 22 

wo sequoias of American 
roots music take the stage 
together for an intimate acoustic 
evening. Both impeccable songwriters, 
Hiatt and Lovett have followed discur- 
sive paths through their careers, but 
always playing music with country, 
or perhaps one should say the entire 
country, at its heart, as drawn from 
the soil as a John Steinbeck novel. 

8 p.m,, $79*50, 
www.paramountvt.org 



mckernon 

GREEN DESIGN/BUILD*C0NSTRUCT10N ♦PROJECT MANAGEMENT 


‘//e /mU anc//'aiomfe honies <IL' Oiisin&ises 
am/(oe smfa//i f/ie /a/idscahes (oha'c^oa /ioe 
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Construction • Renovations • Design 
Cabinetry . Historic Replica • Spray Foam Insulation 
Renewable Energy • Energy Audits • Small &. Large Projects 

Serving Vermont and upstate New York 

www.mckernongroup.com (888) 484-4200 
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A Better 

Investinent 

Kurn Hattin CkaritaLle Gift Annuity 


Are you 65 or older and currently invested in CDs, 
Londs or money markets because of tbeir consistent 
rate of return? if so, you should consider a 
charitable gift annuity to New England 
Kurn Hattin Homes. 1 his planned giving 
opportunity offers an attractive 5-9%* 
annual fixed rate of return for the lifetime 
of up to two annuitants compared to 
the 2% or less you are making on CDs. 

It also offers substantial tax benefits along 
with the satisfaction of giving hope and 
stability to New England children. 

Since 1894, Kurn Hattin has helped 
thousands of at-risk children by providiiij 
a safe home and a quality education in a 
caring, nurturing environment. 

For a personal illustration of how 
you can enjoy increased revenue and 
immediate tax benefits while investing 
in and supporting children, please 
contact Connie Sanderson 

by phone at 802-722-3336, or 

csanderson@kurnhattin.org. 

Tke dividends are priceless. 

*Revenue rate is LaseJ on the age of the annuil.ant(s] 
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Kurn Hattin 

. C (j/f//c//\vf 

^ P OUNDED IN I 8 9 4 

^ • ■ % 

frans^rming the lives of children and 
w w \v. li e 1 p I o r k i els. o r 



VERMONT VERNACULAR DESIGNS 

Custom Reproduction 18th and 19th Century Vermont Homes 

www.vermontvernaculardesigns.com ■ Office: 802 - 224-0300 or Fax: 802 - 224-0301 



DR, JOHN 

Flynn MainStage 
Burlington 
Oct, 25 

kind of one-man Mardi 
Gras parade, Dr. John is one 
of the great treasures of the last 
half-century of popular music, 
with a body of work ranging from 
the spooked-out voodoo funk 
of his “Night Tripper” persona 
to mainstream radio hits such 
as “Right Place, Wrong Time,” 
and“Iko Iko.”John was inducted 
into the Rock and Roll Hall of 
Fame in 2011 , and he continues 
to make vital recordings such as 
“Locked Down,” his 2012 collabo¬ 
ration with the Black Keys' Dan 
Auerbach. Music writer Michael 
Andrews summed it up suc¬ 
cinctly: “Dr. John’s longevity is the 
product of great talent, charisma 
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and a profound grasp of New Orleans 
rich musical heritage." 

8 p.m», $65, www.flynntix.org 

JAMES "BLOOD" ULMER 

FlynnSpace, Burlington 
Nov. 9 


ORKiNG HIS OWN particular 
intersection in music, located 
at the corner of Ornette Coleman and 
Jimi Hendrix, James "Blood" Ulmer 
plays a visceral stew of jazz-blues 
described by jazz critic Ian Carr as 
"often dissonant and always strongly 
rhythmic — a kind of abstract funk 
— and his real identity lies in the emo¬ 
tional climate he projects." Cool and 
serious, Ulmer bridges the gap between 
the art house and the juke joint, and 
his sound has made him a living legend 
among those who relish adventure, tone 
and grit in their guitarists. His perfor¬ 
mance at FlynnSpace is a solo show. 

8 p.m., $25, www.flynncenter.org 




Soaring, 1942-1950, Tempera on Masonite, 48 x 87 in. ©Andrew Wyeth. Collection of 
Shelburne Museum. 


Wyeth Vertigo 

Extreme perspectives, unconventional angles, and powerful 
narratives in 40 works by N.C. Wyeth, Andrew Wyeth and Jamie 
Wyeth, three generations of one of the most influential families 
in modern American art. June 22 -October 31. 

PRESENTED BY: PeoplcisUi^tecl 

- -^Bank 


MAJOR SUPPORT IS FROM! 



National Life 
Group* 


VPR 


ADDITIONAL SUPPORT! 

The Wyeth Foundation for American Art 
The Robert Lehman Foundation 
Oakland Foundation 


6000 Shelburne Road, Shelburne, Vermont, 
802-985-3346 


SHELBURNE 

MUSEUM 
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HOTEL 

VERMONT 




The Green Mountains are just 
the beginning of our color palette. 


Burlington — hotelvt.com 


VITO ACCONCI 

THINKING SPACE 



SEPTEMBER 3-DECEMBER 8 


Middlebury College Museum of Art 

museum.middlebury.edu 
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■ A potent blend of progressive 
thinker and acerbic comedian, Bill 
Maher appears on stage Oct. 6 at 
Memorial Auditorium in Burling¬ 
ton. www.highergroundmusic.com 

■ “To Kill a Mockingbird/' the clas¬ 
sic drama about racial injustice in 
the Deep South in the 1930s, will 
be presented by the Weston Play¬ 
house, the first time the troupe has 
staged this work. Aug. 29-Sept. 7. 
www.westonplayhouse.org 

■ Country stars light up the end-of- 
summer fairs. Toby Keith plays 
Sept. I at the Champlain Valley 
Fair in Essex Junction (www. 
champlainvalleyfair.org) and 
Travis Tritt plays Sept. 7 at the 
Vermont State Fair in Rutland 
(www.vermontstatefair.net). 

■ Graham Nash of Crosby, Stills 
and Nash fame performs Sept, ii 
at the Flynn Center in Burlington. 
www.flynncenter.org 

■ Roots rocker and conscious vibe 
artist Michael Franti performs 
with his band Spearhead on Sept. 
12 at the Flynn Center in Burl¬ 
ington. Franti is touring North 
America as part of the release of 
his new record‘All People.” 
www.highergroundmusic.com 

■ The annual foliage tour of the Ver¬ 
mont Symphony Orchestra starts 
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Sept. 20 in Johnson and continues 
over the next lo days with stops in 
Vergennes, Derby Line, Lyndon- 
ville, Bellows Falls, Randolph, St. 
Albans and Castleton. www.vso.org 

■ Resurgent jazz-fusion heroes 
viperHouse, popular in Vermont 
in the '90s and recently reformed 
for occasional performances, play 
Sept. 28 at the Spruce Peak 
Performing Arts Center in Stowe. 
The venue says it will be viper- 
House's only show of 2013. 
www.sprucepeakarts.org 

■ The venerable After Dark folk 
series begins a new season with 
Irish traditionalist John Doyle, 
Oct. 4 in Middlebury. 
www.afterdarkmusicseries.com 

■ The autumn edition of Open 
Studio Weekend, the semiannual 
artists-at-work event, takes place 
statewide, Oct. 5 and 6. 
www.vermontcrafts.com 

■ Bela Flecks Banjo Summit brings 
together a wealth of banjo players 
for an all-out session exploring the 
range of the instrument. Guests 
include Tony Trischka, Bill Keith, 
Noam Pikelny and more. Oct. 9 

in Rutland, www.paramountvt.org 

■ Funnyman Drew Carey comes 
to the Paramount Tlieatre in 
Rutland. Carey is known for his 
genial sitcom and game show 
host gigs, but he also has a scald¬ 
ing "blue" side to his personality, 
which is why this show is recom¬ 
mended for mature audiences only. 
Nov. 9. www.paramountvt.org 


■ Schedules subject to change. 

■ Prices listed are premium seats for adults; 
fees and taxes may also apply. 

■ Other events are available at www. 
vermontvacation.com. 

■ To sign up for our tree monthly e-newsletter 
that contains updated entertainment 
suggestions, visit vermontlife.com. 
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Equestrian Center 
Spectacular Vermont Foliage 
Casual Dining 
Mid-Week Autumn Specials 
Events & Meetings 


Chittenden, VT | 802 . 4 ^ 8 - 231 ^ I www.mountaintopinn.com 
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Any season. Any reason. 



from our hands 
to yours 

come see it made! 


fAibenningt* 

Spotters IN B 


on 

BENNINGTON, VERMONT 


making pottery locally for 65 years I 800.205.8033 | benningtonpotters.com 
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Savoring 
the Ride 

Fresh food and scenic 
routes make cycling 
a mellow pleasure 
in Addison County 



By Leslie Wright 


Photographed by 
Brian Mohr 


A ddison County in 
CENTRAL Vermont 
offers some of the most 
scenic and varied cycling in the state. 
This fertile farmland along Lake 
Champlain is framed dramatically by 
the Adirondacks to the west and the 
Green Mountains to the east. Hills roll 
at a gentle pitch in the valley, making 
the riding pleasant and the vistas wide- 
angle. (In the mountains, the story is 
different. Riders are challenged by the 
famous gaps that are long, steep and 
unforgiving.) 

In the fall, the view is an 
intoxicating blur of hay fields spotted 
with giant round bales and quiescent 
black'and'white Holsteins set against 
a backdrop of hillsides painted in 
Impressionist strokes of orange, 
yellow and red. Bicycle tour guide 
Gerry Slager, who has led trips in 
New England and around the world 
with the Vermont company VBT 
Bicycling and Walking Vacations, 
ranks Addison County as his favorite 
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place to ride."What's really nice is you 
have the variety of doing some hills, 
if you want to, but you can also be in 
the Champlain Valley where it's wide 
open," says Slager, who also praises the 
wealth of route options, light traffic and 
friendly locals. 

To begin exploring the area by bike, 
try the three fairly flat loops suggested 
here. And, perhaps the best part, these 
rides end in towns with delightful 
bakeries and cafes. Oh, and it's a 
good idea to take wind direction into 
account. It's always preferable to head 
out into the wind and come home on a 
tailwind, and any of these routes can 
be reversed. 


Kingsland Bay Loop 
From Vergennes 

Distance: 14 miles 

OR 10 MILES 


V ERGENNES IS PROUD to be the 

state's smallest city, at one square 
mile, and there are only two traffic lights 
inside city limits. Angle parking along 
the green is a handy starting point. 

Bike west on Main Street and 
turn right onto MacDonough Drive 
at the flashing light. Continue straight 
(MacDonough becomes Sand Road) 
about seven miles to Kingsland Bay 
State Park. For a scenic detour, head 
into the park and take a quick break 
overlooking the bay. While there is 
an entrance fee, park attendants do 
have discretion to allow a brief ride 
through the park without a fee, says 
Craig Whipple, state parks director. At 
about II miles there is a stop sign where 
the road crosses Little Chicago. Go 
straight on Botsford Road and, about 

Flat or gently rolling, Addison County 
in autumn offers natural beauty and 
sightseeing, and pleasant cafes, such 
as Otter Creek Bakery in Middlebury. 
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Living 

At Wake Robin, residents have 
designed and built three miles of 
walking trails. Each Spring, we 
make maple s\Tup in the 
community sugar house and each 
Fall, we harvest honey from our 
beehives. We compost, plant 
gardens, and work with staff to 
follow earth-friendl}^ practices, 
conserve energ}^ and use locally 
grown foods. 

Live the life you choose—in our 
\tibrant communit}^ that shares 
your “green” ideals. We’re happy 
to tell )^ou more. 

Visit our website or give us a call 
today to schedule a tour. 

802.264.5100 / wakerobin.com I 


W&keRobin 


Celebrating 20 Years of 
Building Community 


SHELBURNE, VERMONT 



Visit us 7 Days a Week All Year 

Open 11-6 May-October 11-5 November-April 
6308 Shelburne Rd. (Rt. 7) Shelburne, VT 

802-985-8222 www.shelburnevineyard.com 
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a half-mile ahead, bear right, staying 
on Botsford, passing Nea-Tocht Farm, 
owned by one of the many farm families 
of Dutch descent in the county. Wind 
back into Vergennes, downhill to a stop 
sign back at MacDonough. 

Here it s worth taking a slight detour 
to the right to admire the falls. The area 
along the falls basin has been home to 
many industries over the years — 
a furniture factory, tannery, gristmill 
and even a maker of spark plugs for 
Indian motorcycles. 

Now for the gastronomic gratification. 
Try a decadent heaven-on-earth bar at 
3 Squares Cafe, or stop by Vergennes 
Laundry with its minimalist Scandinavian 
Modern decor for a latte and one of their 
masterfully made pastries. 

Note: This ride can be shortened 
to 10 miles by turning right onto Little 
Chicago Road from Sand Road and 
turning right onto Botsford Road. This 
cuts out Kingsland Bay State Park. 

Button Boy Loop 
From Vergennes 

Distance: 14*5 miles 

T his is a gently rolling, 
mostly flat ride with lake views. 
Head west out of Vergennes on Main 
Street (22A). Turn right onto Panton 
Road, which soon opens up to cornfields 
and wetlands. At about 4.8 miles, turn 
right onto Jersey Street. This is a good 
spot to admire the Green Mountains. 
Head north on Jersey Street and sweep 
uphill onto Button Bay Road. Soon 
Button Bay shimmers on the left and, at 
about 7.4 miles. Button Bay State Park 
appears. Views of the lake are lovely 
from the park. Again, park fees are 
technically required, but for a brief visit 
the attendant has discretion to waive 
them. At the stop sign, turn right onto 
Basin Harbor Road. (Basin Harbor 
Club and the Lake Champlain Maritime 
Museum are to the left.) Here the road 
rises gradually, away from the lake and 
toward Otter Creek. After Toms Marine 
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Vermont’s four-season full-service resort 
nestled in the Connecticut River Valley 
overlooking picturesque Lake Morey 
and the surrounding mountains. 

■ 

Fairlee, VT 

(800) 423-1211 lakemoreyresort.com 
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Visitor 

infor matio 

Center 



Near Ben & Jerry's 8C Stowe: 

84 rooms/suites, some with whirlpool, 
fireplace, views. Cafe, activity/fitness center, 
pool. Wi-Fi; continental breakfast; 
kids stay free. 

■ 

Water BURY, VT 

(800) 621-7822 

bestwesternwaterburystowe.com 


THE 

PloiMmm T©p 

lim& 

Overlooking majestic mountains 
and a sparkling lake, our Resort offers 
“breathtaking views,” casual dining, 
endless outdoor adventures year-round. 
Close to Killington. 

■ 

Chittenden, VT 
(802) 483-2311 mountaintopinn.com 



Farm vacation offers abundant, fresh 
local foods family-style; lodging; farm 
activities; outdoor recreation; relaxing 
retreat for family and friends in any season. 

B 

Rochester, VT 
(802) 767-3926 libertyhillfarm.com 


1 UNDERGROUND 

m raieroad in Vermont 

: Rokcby Museum features a 

-Vj' * ^ stunning new exhibit, open daily 

^ \ C to October 27. 

~ i ^ ^ Free 6 * 50/6 traces the stories of 

^ * two men — Simon and Jesse — 

who were sheltered on a 

' Fciiisburgh farm in the 1830s. 

m ROKEBy MUSEUM 

FERRISBURGH, VT • 802.877.3406 • ROKEBY@COMCAST.NET • R ROKEBY MUSEUM 





MICHAEL'S ON THE HILL 

Farm to Table Cuisine 


Vermont Restaurateurs of the Year 
Wine Spectator Award of Excellence 
Saute Magazine Sustainable Restaurant Award 
Vermont’s First Certified Green Restaurant 

■ 

Waterbury Center, VT 
(802) 244-7476 michaelsonthehill.com 
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Newest hotel in Rutland county 
Award-winning Hampton Inn 
Near shopping mall, plaza, great restaurants 
Festivals, Cycling, Museums, Covered Bridges 




Rutland, VT 
(866) 387-9066 rutland.hamptoninn.i 


^ rPUTNEYINN 

Oeiebr-.ie * Slum 

Gracious lodging welcoming pets & their families. 

Porch lounging, lingering, drinking, dining ... 
Jazz Cafe Friday and Saturday, Sunday Brunch. 
Wl-Fl throughout. 

iuJo@putticymtt,com * (802) 387-5517 * www,putneyinn. 
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THREL STALLION INN 


>4 Montshire 

M ▼^Museum of Science 

Charming, historic, Vermont country 


Award-winning loo-acre science center. 

Over 140 hands-on exhibits indoors 

Inn on 1,300 acres. Luxury baths. Golf, 


and out; daily programs; special events; 

pool, tennis, biking, fishing, hot tub. 


visiting exhibitions; Museum Store. 

Fitness Center. Includes breakfast. 


Open 10 a.m.-5 p.m. daily. 

■ 


■ 

Randolph, VT 


Norwich, VT 

(802) 728-5575 threestallioninn.com 


(802) 649-2200 montshire.org 



Set on 150 mountainside acres 
overlooking the famous Battenkill. 
Romantic rooms with views. Fresh local 
cuisine, gala weddings, restful retreats. 

■ 

Arlington, VT 

(802) 375-6516 westmountaininn.com 




Red Clover Inn 


Killinuton • Rutland • Mendon 


Restaurant & Tavern 




“A destination for foodies, outdoorsmen, and city-skippers alike” - Foodies of \eiv England 


1 WfNMlwanl Road, Mendon, \ermont 1/4 mile off Route 4 between Killin.^ton 61 Riitlaiul 
redcloverinn.com | 800-752-0571 | innkeepers@redcloverinn.com 


Come for the dazzling foliage and \ermont’s best biking, hiking, and golf just 
around the corner. Stay for the con\i\ial hospitalitv; exquisite food, and pla\ful 
cocktails at the Red Clo\’er Inn & Restaurant, called “a feast for the senses" by 
The Boston Globe, \lsit midweek and get your third night free! 


' TBe A/tfvinA 

Se9foo4 & Bui-gere 

On the 

(P) CLDUIDCo)® 1^ 


[D)DraDra@ 


OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK 



! Lunch, Pinnet- & Sunday Bmncb, too' 

I Putney Road Brattleboro, Vermont 


802-257-7563 


BEGINS HEREIN 


Vermon tMari na. com 
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A unique summer camp for 
boys ages 10-14, located on 135 
acres in the heart of the Green 
Mountains. ACA-accredited. 


CUTTINGSVILLE, VT 
(802) 446-6100 nighteaglewilderness.com 
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Secluded cove on Lake Champlain. 


Visit the Magic Hat Brewery 

Lakeside cottages, most with fireplaces; two 


and Artifactory for free samples. 

main guesthouses. Golf, tennis, water sports. 


free tours, and the most unusual 

childrens program. May - October. 


shopping experience. 

■ 


■ 

Vergennes, VT 


South Burlington, VT 

(800) 622-4000 basinharbor.com 


(802) 658-2739 magichat.net 




j.moflGuns 

Capitol Plaza 



I loTEL &" Conference Center 

Central Vermont's Premier 

Hotel dC Conference Center. 


Vermont's Cutting-Edge Steakhouse 

Exceptional hospitality and comfort. 


Unmatched Steaks with 

Voted “Best Hotel" in Central Vermont. 


a perfectly matched new atmosphere. 

■ 


■ 

Montpelier, VT 


Montpelier, VT 

(800) 274-5252 capitolplaza.com 


(802) 223-5222 jmorgans.com 
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Sheep Wool Festival 

Celebrate natural fibers with over 70 
vendors, fiber animal barns, workshops, 
classes, demos, contests, live music, 
local food! Sept. 28-29, 2013. 

■ 

Tunbridge, VT 
(802) 446-3325 vtsheepandwoolfest.org 


DONGTRAO* 

A rustic country inn with 
candlelit dining, award-winning chef, 
fireplace suites and Irish Pub with 
live music on weekends. 

■ 

Killington, VT 
(800) 325-2540 innatlongtraiI.com 



Service, the roadway starts to feel like a 
causeway with water on both sides and 
a bridge that's popular for fishing. Turn 
left at the stop sign onto Panton Road 
and back into Vergennes. 

Morgan Horse Farm 
Loop From Middlebury 

Distance: 7.5 miles 

M iddlebury is particulary bike- 
friendly; it is home to two bike 
shops — The Bike Center on Main 
Street and Skihaus on Merchants Row 
— and has public parking near the west 
end of the Cross Street Bridge. 

From Main Street, go to the round¬ 
about and peel off to the right onto 
College Street. Turn right onto Route 
23, Weybridge Street, which quickly be¬ 
comes a rural road. Weybridge is about 
three miles ahead up a series of gradual 
hills. An obelisk at the center of the vil¬ 
lage signals arrival. Monument Farms 
Dairy, which is just across from the obe¬ 
lisk, is the monument's namesake. Turn 
right onto Hamilton Road, which forms 
a T at Morgan Horse Farm Road. Turn 
right onto Morgan Horse Farm Road. 
At about five miles, the tall and elegant 
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Join us for o celebration of Vermont’s forests & its bounty of wood products! 
A forest to furniture festival! From bowls to beds, classic to contemporary! 

Shop with Vermont’s finest woodworkers! 



Union Arena, 496 Woodstock Rd. (Rt 4) $10,18+ (kids free!) 
Marsh-Billings-Rockefeller National Historical Park, 54 Elm Street. Free 

Woodstock, Vermont 


802-747-7900 www.vermontwoodfestival.org 

Woodworking demonstrations, local food, live music, kids activities, forest tours, wagon rides & more! 
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STUDIOS 


:_ vermontwood 


Vermonts Finest Hardwood Furnitu 


A few of fhe qualify 
woodworkers you 
will see on exhibit! 



Classic Wooden Tbys & Games 


Visit us online or at our factory store! 
Maple Landmark 800-421-4223 

Middlebury, Vermont maplelandmark.com 
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ClearLake 

Furniture 



Ludlow Vermont 
802 - 228-8395 

clearlakefumiture.com 
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NATURAL HARDWOOD FURNITURE 
MADE IN VERMONT 


BEDROOM I DINING | LIVING ROOM | HOME OFFICE | MEDIA 


Monday - Fnday 10-6pm | Saturday 10-5pm 
64 Main Street. Bradford, VT 

802.222.5300 | companystoreiQlcopelandfurniture.com 
copelandfurniture.com/companystore 
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VERMONT CLOCK COMPANY 

www.vermontclock.com 

MCGUIRE FAMILY 
FURNITURE MAKERS 

www.mcguirefamilyfumituremakers.com 


MJ Amsden 
Furniture 

West Rutland, VI 
802 - 438-2990 



mjamsdenfumiture.com 
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Vermont Sustainable Jobs Fund 





VERMONT 


www.VermontVacation.com 

1-800-VERMONT 



Fine 

Wood working 










































white barn of the University of Vermont 
Morgan Horse Farm appears on the left. 
Tours are offered on the hour until 3 p.m. 
and cost varies by age up to $5 for adults. 
The farm is open from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
through October. 

At about six miles, the road forms a 
T at Pulp Mill Bridge Road. Turn left. 
Take the paved sidewalk to the right of 
the covered bridge over 
Otter Creek. Danforth 
Pewter is on the left. 

Tlie company's flagship 
store showcases pewter 
lamps, jewelry and 
ornaments, including 
a bicycle key ring, 
created by a family 
whose roots in the 
art date to 1755. 

Weekdays, craftspeople 
can be viewed at work 
from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 


Ride to the stop 
sign. Go under the 
railroad bridge and 
merge right onto 
Seymour Street, which 
Ts into Main Street in 
downtown Middlebury. 
Otter Creek Bakery 
on the roundabout 
offers an irresistible 
array of sweets, like a 
delectable elephant ear 
pastry or a giant ginger 
snap in the shape of a moose, along with 
sandwiches and soups and an outdoor 
patio on which to enjoy them. Sama's 
Cafe, on College Street, serves creemees. 
And Middlebury Bagel and Deli, on 
Washington Street, is the place to go for 
blueberry pancakes with maple syrup or 
the region's best bagel. # 

CORRECTION There 
are eight state parks 
serving the Champlain 
Islands: Alburg Dunes, 
Burton Island, Grand 
Isle, Kill Kare, Knight 
Island, Knight Point, 
North Hero and 
Woods Island. Incorrect 
information appeared 
in “Free Time in the 
Champlain Islands'' in 
the Summer 2013 issue. 


MAPS AND GUIDES 

■ Lake Champlain Bikeways 
prints the Heart of Vermont 
Bikeways booklet, with nine 
suggested rides. Download at 
www.champlainbikeways*org. 

■ Tie Addison County 
Chamber of Commerce 
(93 Court St., Middlebury) 
prints a free, detailed and 
easy-to-read map highlighted 
with biking routes. 
www.addisoncoimty,com 




The Easier Way To 
Trim and Mow! 


The original, patented DR® TRIMMER/ 
MOWER is both a precision trimmer 
and a powerful mower! 


TRIM within a whisker of houses, trees, fences. Big 
wheels make it easy for anyone to control precisely! 
MOW WITHOUT FEAR of hitting rocks or 
hidden obstacles, because there’s no 
blade to bend or dull. 

GUARANTEED NOT TO TANGLE 
even in waist-high grass and 
weeds - thanks to its 
No-Wrap Trimmer Head. 


TRACTOR 


OWNERS! 


3-Point 


Hitch 


tractor 


mounted model 


available. 


Call for a FREE DVD and Catalog! 


CUT 8-foot field grass, saplings 
3" thick, tough brush. 

CHOP everything 
into small pieces. 

Powerful Tow- 
Behind Models 
Available. 


TOLL-FREE 


877 - 202-12771 

DRfieldbrush.com 


TRY A DR® FIELD AND 
BRUSH MOWER WITH OUR 


CLEAR meadows, trails and under-brush 
from woodlots and pastures. 


6-MONTH 

TRIAL! 
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Young people, we're told all 
the time, are leaving the state. 
It's a good story, 
except for one thing. 


t /: HEN David Parker, the 

S_ 30'year'old vice president of 

strategy development for Dealer, 
com, headed out of state in 2000 
from his hometown of Williston, 
he was looking to spread his wings and explore 
beyond Vermont.‘'Its natural," he says,“to want 
to experience new places.'" 

Since middle school, Parker had shown a 
knack for computers — he was featured in a 
National Public Radio segment about how kids 
were surpassing their teachers in technology — 
and after graduating from Champlain Valley 
Union High School, he attended Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute in Troy, N.Y. By the fall 
of 2003, he was at a crossroads: take a high- 
tech job that was being offered in Hartford, 
Conn., or return to Vermont where he had 
the opportunity to help develop a nonprofit 
focused on building the tech sector in the state. 
Choosing home, he worked with Vermont 
HITEC; became an adjunct faculty member for 
the University of Vermont and several colleges, 
CQ-founded the Vermont Software Developers 
Alliance and, eventually, joined Dealer.com. 

At Dealer.com, Parker is part of a fast¬ 
growing business that provides digital 
marketing systems for the automotive industry, 
and he works in a setting, with about 750 other 
employees, that has. all the toys and perks of 
Silicon Valley culture: brightly colored warrens 
of open cubicles, organic cafe with espresso, 
on-site gym, rooftop solarium with putting 
green and a renovated building that, it almost 
goes without saying, is a model of green design. 





























In short, Dealer.com is everybody's idea of what 
Vermont needs to stop young people from leaving the state. 

T race back to the turn of the 20th centU' 
ry, and you find an anxiety already in place that 
Vermont — rough-hewn, isolated, cold, moun¬ 
tainous and rural — is falling behind the times 
and losing its luster for young people. As described in 
“Freedom and Unity: A History of Vermont” by Mi¬ 
chael Sherman, Gene Sessions and P. Jeffrey Potash, 
Vermont at the onset of the modern era was charac¬ 
terized by “a largely rural work force, relatively low in¬ 
comes, few urban centers, transportation problems, and 
a population that had hardly increased in 50 years” — a 
description strikingly similar to the laments we hear to¬ 
day. The authors continue: “Between 1910 and 1920, the 
state would actually lose population for the first decade 
in its history. Even more ominous, the percentage of the 
working age population (15 to 40 years) would decline 
while that of older citizens increased.” A quarter cen¬ 
tury went by, but still “Vermonters had not put behind 
them the worries of 1900. It remained a poor state, des¬ 
perate for growth, its population shrinking, its farms 
dropping in number, its industry stagnant.” 

In 1927, the epic flood struck, then the Great Depres¬ 
sion in 1929. With conditions deteriorating, the Vermont 
Commission on Country Life published a report in 1931 
asserting the need to protect not only the state's natural 
beauty and agricultural heritage but also “the‘hardy pio¬ 
neer stock' that had been out-migrating for the past 100 
years and needed to be replenished.... It is the patriotic 
duty of every normal couple to have children in sufficient 
number to keep up to par the good old Vermont stock.'” 
By 1933, another idea was hatched — to build a 260-mile 
highway atop the Green Mountains. Its chief proponent. 
Col. William J. Wilgus of Ascutney, argued that there 
would be many spinoff benefits and that “the attractive 
occupations thereby offered young Vermonters would 
hold them to their native heath.” 

In the context of the first half of the century, such 
concerns were not misplaced. Forgetting, as we might, 
that child labor existed in mills and quarries well into 
the second decade of the century, as of 1920, only i in 10 
farmers had electricity. During recruitment for World 
War I and World War II, nearly half the Vermont youths 
called for service were rejected due to various physical 
and mental woes. By 1946, still one-third of Vermont 
youth did not attend school beyond eighth grade. 


In the postwar period, Vermont began to slowly 
enter a period of prosperity, led by tourism and the 
fledgling ski industry, but the old worries persisted. 
“Something had to be done,” historian Garrison Nel¬ 
son wrote, recounting the mood of i960. “The state's 
long-term economic survival could not withstand yet 
another generation of non-growth and the continuing 
exodus of its young people to other states with more 
attractive career opportunities.” 

The '60s brought the long-sought boom times, 
fueled by the building of the interstate, the arrival of 
white-collar businesses such as IBM and an influx of 
refugees from the rat race. Many of these new arrivals 
were young people — skiers, college grads who stayed 
on, searching-for-something types — and they gave 
the state an energetic-and-alternative feel, even as they 
themselves aged. Starting around 1970 and advancing 
to today, Vermont's population increased from about 
445,000 to about 626,000, an increase that would seem 
to speak for itself in terms of Vermont's appeal as a place 
to live. Now, in 2013, Vermont is a uniquely “branded” 
place, known for both its enduring values — pastoral, 
beautiful, historic — and for its modern, quirky blend 
of alt-vibe capitalism (Ben and Jerry's, Burton) and an 
overall progressive mindset, symbolized by a raft of so¬ 
cial and environmental legislation. Such a place is high¬ 
ly attractive, at least to those who “get it,” but still, fear 
pervades the land that there is a drip-drip loss of the 
next generation. Between 2000 and 2011, the number 
of 21- to 44-year-olds in Vermont fell by some 23,000 
from a total of about 207,000, prompting one candidate 
for state senate to warn: “Unless we can figure out how 
to keep young people in Vermont, we face a fiscal disas¬ 
ter in the next 20 years.” 

W HENEVER “young PEOPLE LEAVING the 
State” is trotted out into the public square, it's 
often used as a stalking horse, as leverage to 
get the speaker to the real matter they want 
addressed: that taxes have to be changed (lowered, 
usually), that business regulations have to be altered, 
that housing has to be improved, whatever the issue 
might be. So it's not that Vermont isn't losing young 
people, as such; it's that the youth-flight narrative, with 
its aversion to nuance and context, overlooks the flow of 
people who return in mid career. 

If one wants to consider only statistics, Vermont 
ranks high nationally for its percentage of people in 
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PREVIOUS SPREAD David Parker (left) and Sean Hurley (right) 
at the Burlington office of fast-growing Web business Deoler.com. 
ABOVE Jim Sabataso. who works as on editor, also serves os board 
president of the Downtown Rutland Partnership, a community 
development group in the city core. 

their 30s and 40s who are welheducated and ranks 
first in the nation for the overall health of its people. 
Vermont also lands on top for national rankings lor 
such measures as public school education, public 
safety, local food and entrepreneurship. So while the 
state is undeniably lean in entrydevel opportunities 
for 20'Somethings, many who go out to start careers 
elsewhere eventually settle here, as do other established 
midcareer professionals who come to start families or 
just take part in the general quality of life. 

In conducting interviews for this article, we spoke 
to many young Vermonters who fit the pattern of 
Nick Matush. Now 29, Matush left Vermont in 2003, 
traveling and working in South America, the Caribbean 
and the western United States, then returned to 
Springfield, his hometown. A graduate of the New 
England Culinary Institute, Matush has since launched 


his own food business and also started a community 
service group working on local improvements, such as 
extending the area bike path.“Everybody s trying to find 
themselves and find somewhere better than Vermont. I 
realized I belong back in Vermont. I should try to help 
my community back home,” he says. Jim Sabataso, 30, a 
native of Rutland who works as editor of the Rutland 
Reader, came to a similar realization. After studying out 
of state and finishing at the University ol Vermont, he 
worked for a time at his family’s downtown restaurant, 
considered leaving Vermont again for graduate 
school, but meanwhile joined community groups like 
Sustainable Rutland and the Downtown Rutland 
Partnership. “I thought, if I’m going to be here. I’m not 
going to complain. I’m going to get involved. Rutland 
is still a work in progress. We have a self-esteem issue. 
I’m working to change that dynamic, remind people of 
what we have here. I wanted to facilitate a better culture 
for young professionals.” 

With the focus on community service, we see some 
of the intangibles that make Vermont appealing to a 
different sort of mindset than just “what’s the salary, 
what are the taxes, how much is a house?” Young 
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Vermonters are certainly keen to make a good living 
(“It’s a mistake for anyone to think that there aren't 
real businesses here making real money,” says Sean 
Hurley, director of advertising and social products for 
Dealer.com), but there is more to it than that. 

“We came home for the people, the culture of 
Vermont, the environment and the good character,” 
says Emily Lake Lee, 33, who returned to South Hero 
following a sojourn that began with college in North 
Carolina. After marriage and starting a family in the 
Raleigh area, she returned to the Champlain Islands 
and found work as a public school teacher. Emily's 
sister, Mary, 29, says she “wanted to see the rest of the 
world” but ultimately discovered she had a passion for 
agriculture and now works as a sheep shearer and meat 
cutter in central Vermont. “I’m not having a financially 
super-successful life, but I love what I do, and the 
rewards of staying have been priceless,” she says. (A 
third sister. Sue, 36, lives in San Diego, where she 
works as a lawyer and her husband has a job specific 
to southern California. Sue says raising her 3-year-old 
daughter far from the rural beauty of Vermont causes 
“real pangs,” and she ruefully observes: “In Vermont, 


ABOVE Vermont's intimate scale and interconnectedness play out 
at such events as Green Drinks, a networking opportunity focused 
on green initiatives. OPPOSITE, TOP When he was 21, Mohamed 
Basha started TLC Nursing Associates, of South Burlington; it now 
has about 250 full- and part-time employees. OPPOSITE, BOTTOM 
Mary Lake of Bethel discovered she had a passion for agriculture 
and now works as a meat cutter and sheep shearer. 


you don't have to pay to go to a farm and see animals.”) 

For those not raised in Vermont, but who encounter 
it for the first time as a visitor, the state can have a love- 
at-first-sight quality, imparting a sense that though 
you have never been here before, you are home. Bobby 
Farlice-Rubio was raised in Miami and was 18 when he 
accompanied a college friend to the Northeast Kingdom. 
Now 34, living in Barnet with his Vermont-born wife 
and their three children, Farlice-Rubio says he did not 
know how he would support himself but decided on 
that first visit, “I'm going to live here no matter what 
that means.” (He now works as a science educator at the 
Fairbanks Museum and Planetarium.) Nate Wildfire, 
31, moved last year to Vermont from Pittsburgh after 
his fiancee landed a job with Green Mountain Coffee 

















Roasters. He found that his career expertise in urban 
redevelopment was in low demand, but he searched 
for several months and finally landed a job as the 
assistant director in Burlington's Community and 
Economic Development Office. "Maybe I would 
have had better success finding a job quickly in Des 
Moines," he says,"but nobody wants to live there." 

Universally, the young people we spoke to 
said they prize Vermont’s intimate scale and 
interconnectedness, its natural beauty and easy 
access to the outdoors, its down'to-earth priorities 
and its indefinable vibe. Vermont is certainly not for 
everyone nor is it "easy." But what place is? Vermont 
has a bright future, much brighter than it would have 
been were it still isolated. Vermont is also admired. 
People want to live here, and with the Web and 
telecommuting, more and more of them can. In the 
words of 20-year'old Tyler McNaney of Milton, a 
student at Vermont Technical College who also runs 
a startup enterprise in the 3'D printer field: "The 
world’s become so connected. If I have the Internet 
and a road for FedEx to get to me, I don’t see why I'll 
ever need to leave." 4 ^ 
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HE NOON MILKING WAS UNDER WAY at 




•« Chaput Family Farms in North Troy when 
Tim Longe, a local trucker, stopped by to 
let Reg Chaput know he had delivered 
a load of sawdust for the herd's bedding 
pack."You know my brother down in Ad- 
^ „ dison County is having an auction?" Longe ^ 

said to Chaput. "All his cows and equipment. He's done. He's just 
sick of it. Lost a huge amount of money in the last seven years." 

Chaput has heard this scenario more times than be can count, 
as a oncc-mighty industry has seen its numbers fade to less than 
1,000 dairy farms still in operation today. But Chaput doesn't la¬ 
ment the plight of the Vermont dairy farmer. On the contrary, he's 
more interested in figuring out how to make dairy work, and he has;-^ , 
Together, with his younger brother and busine® partner Micha^; 
be has built axi operation that now supports about i,doo animals | ^ | 
and ^pws all the hay and corn they need on 2,i©o acres. Other ftm-^ 
ily members are also involved in the wqrk, including i o©usin, Ffanr 
biS), tyho^has worked with Reg and.Michael|for 30 years; Reg's^so^, 

Nathan, who comes home frorhjohnson State Colfege on weeliends 
to help; and Reg's^ partner, Kimberley Morton. All told, there Is a 
staff pf 22 on/he firm, and in 20i2,'i^|)^asii^med \^)[hii(int D^ry 
Farm of the Year. . ; ^ ^#4^ 
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USING TECHNOLOGY 
Chapul Family Farms 
in North Troy has scaled 
up for efficiency and uses 
sophisticated technology 
to optimize genetics and 
breeding cycles, and also 
produces electricity ond 
income using the methane 
generated by bio-digested 
manure. 


Chaputs defiance comes in the face 
of obstacles that are very real. Accord¬ 
ing to Vermont's Farm to Plate strategic 
plan, published this year, Vermont pro¬ 
duces more dairy than any other New 
England state but produces less than lo 
percent of the Northeast regional sup¬ 
ply and less than 2 percent of the na¬ 
tional supply. As Vermont author Kirk 
Kardashian wrote in his 2012 book, 
“Milk Money: Cash, Cows, and the 
Death of the American Dairy Farm," 
if Vermont “suddenly stopped mak¬ 
ing milk, the national market wouldn't 
even flinch.'' Kardashian also confirmed 
that thanks to a combination of climate 
and topography along with relatively 
high expenses like land prices, labor 
rates and grain costs, “it's more expen¬ 
sive to make milk in the Northeast than 
... almost anywhere else in the United 
States." The national milk commodity 
pricing system does not help and, with 
every new low, more farmers fold when 
the grain bill exceeds the milk check 
month after month. 

The old business model of raising 
feed, milking cows and shipping milk 
is clearly under pressure from extreme 
supply-and-demand swings in the 
broader marketplace. Still, Vermont 
dairy continues to play a significant 
role in Vermont's economy, generating 
about $560 million of income in dairy 
products sold directly from Vermont 
farms and about 7,500 jobs, according 
to the Vermont Agency of Agriculture, 
Food and Markets. Dairy also casts a 
halo over the state's tourism industry, 
and without question, Vermonters re¬ 
main devoted to the idea that dairy 
plays a critical role in our identity. As 
Sam Scheu, a 22-year-old student in the 
University of Vermont dairying pro¬ 
gram put it:“It's the iconic industry that 
no one seems to want to do anymore, 
but it's what the tourists want to see. 


It's on the postcards." Locals, too, would 
miss it — not just the milk, cheese and 
ice cream, but the bucolic landscape 
they support. 

T he pretty photographs, 
of course, tell only a fraction of 
the story. In the case of Cha- 
put Family Farms, they don't show the 
genomic testing that determines which 
of the heifers will contribute to the 
healthiest, most productive herd, nor do 
they show the farm-owned milk trucks 
driving daily to the Garelick plant in 
Franklin, Mass., a venture that few 
farms undertake for themselves. They 
don't show the 14 farm-owned employee 
houses, the carefully articulated mission 
statement or the fact that, as the broth¬ 
ers proudly note, they were the first in 
the state to certify Hispanic employees 
to load milk. “We have to treat employ¬ 
ees right, and they'll treat us right, and 
they'll treat the animals right," Reg said. 
However, when milk prices crashed in 
2009, it was the farm's abundant ma¬ 
nure supply that proved most useful. 
With the help of a number of financial 
incentives, the Chaputs installed a bio¬ 
methane digester and signed a 20-year 
contract to sell enough electricity to 
power 300 homes.“It's really made a big 
difference to us," Reg said. “If it hadn't 
been for the digester. I'd have to ques¬ 
tion whether we'd be farming right now." 

Use of technology can also be the 
way forward on a less sprawling scale 
than the Chaputs'. In Richmond, near 
the landmark Round Church, 35-year- 
old Ashley Farr had reluctantly stopped 
milking on his family's multigeneration 
farm, partly due to the difficulty of find¬ 
ing reliable labor. However, a robotic 
milker, which completely automates 
milking and permits cows to be milked 
on their own schedule, offered hope. At 
first, the Farrs decided they could not 
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Diane St. Clair of Animal 
Farm in Orwell leverages 
the mystique of Vermont, 
selling small-scale, high- 
quality butter at $18 a 
pound to select buyers. "It's 
a niche," she acknowledges. 
"There are only so many 
restaurants in the country 
that care that much, that 
will pay that price." 


afford the $200,000'-plus machine as 
well as the barn renovations necessary 
to accommodate it, but then a second¬ 
hand machine became available, and 
now, for more than a year, Farr has been 
shipping milk from his herd of 6o and 
managing all his own cropping with 
just a little extra help. No longer tied to 
the traditional twice-daily milking, he 
can do some off-farm winter work and 
hopes to add some contract projects for 
other farms. Just as important, said his 
wife, Erin Farr, “The robot gives us the 
most freedom as a family. He can make 
softball games and school concerts." Tlie 
machine, she added, is so straightfor¬ 
ward that her husbands two middle- 
school daughters love to show visitors 
how it works. 

S OME FARMERS have tacked in 
the other direction, deliberately 
going small and low-tech to le¬ 
verage the handcrafted mystique of Ver¬ 
mont. On Animal Farm in Orwell, one 
of Diane St. Clair's lo Jerseys is named 
Keller after the chef whose world-re¬ 
nowned restaurants. The French Laun¬ 
dry in Napa Valley and Per Se in Man¬ 
hattan, buy most of her hand-kneaded, 
cultured butter. A couple of years ago, 
Thomas Keller came to visit, and now, 
the chef and his namesake cow share a 
centerfold in one of his cookbooks. St. 
Clair had worked on a dairy during her 
childhood in Maryland, but the mother 
of two never expected that the extra 
milk from her first family cow could 
inspire a business that would ultimately 
support her. In 2001, she read about 
Keller and sent him a handwritten note 
asking if he would try her butter. He 
agreed and was immediately smitten by 
the taste and by the story.“He said. Just 
send it all. I'll give you my FedEx num¬ 
ber,"' St. Clair recalled while scooping 
golden balls of fresh butter she had just 
churned, washed and kneaded. 


When St. Clair started making but¬ 
ter, a friend created a tiny pasteurizer 
for her out of a stockpot and it passed 
muster, although it took her a year to 
become Vermont's smallest licensed 
creamery. Over the years, she has gradu¬ 
ally expanded, investing a total of about 
$100,000 and adding a bottling machine 
to package her lightly tangy buttermilk, 
the more widely available byproduct of 
her butter and the subject of her “Animal 
Farm Buttermilk Cookbook," published 
earlier this year thanks to an agent who 
read about her in The New York Times. 
She makes about 3,500 pounds of but¬ 
ter a year for Keller and three other 
accounts, including the Middlebury 
Co-op. At $18 a pound, “it's a niche," she 
acknowledged. “There are only so many 
restaurants in the country that care that 
much, that will pay that price." 

I EREMY Russo's great-grandfather 
was one of the last cattle drovers in 
Vermont, and Southwind Farm's 
rambling farmhouse in North Rupert 
is now home to members of the family's 
sixth and seventh generations. Russo, 38, 
left home to study agriculture at Cornell 
and then worked for Sen. Jim Jeffords, 
but “I always kind of knew I wanted to 
come back here," he said, pausing to pet 
a heifer in the calf barn. He and his high 
school sweetheart, Jennie, built up a 
herd of about 100 Holsteins and rented 
from his family before finally buying the 
farm shortly after Jennie left teaching to 
stay home with their two older children. 
Then came 2009, and “the business plan 
we had put forward to secure funding, 
you could throw it out the window," 
Russo said with resignation. The young 
couple continued to ship milk at a loss 
but hung on thanks to a cheesemaking 
sideline Russo had started a few years 
previously, trading milk with a sup¬ 
portive local cheesemaker for advice and 
production time in his creamery. South- 
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GOING ORGANIC Jeremy 
Russo's Southwind Farm 
in North Rupert is one of 
about 20 percent of Vermont 
dairies certified organic. 

An older farmer and mentor 
told Russo: "It's sustainable 
for farms our size." 


winds nutty, buttery Alpine-style Ver¬ 
mont Raclette developed a local follow¬ 
ing. "It's really kept us above water for 
the last several years," Russo admitted. 

"For the longest time, we thought 
cheese was the answer," Russo said, until 
they estimated they'd need half a million 
dollars for a cheese facility. They also re¬ 
alized that growing the cheese business 
would take a lot more marketing, "the 
hardest part," he said. After a variety of 
business planning programs (and the 
birth of their third child), the couple de¬ 
cided to keep making some cheese but 
also join the approximately 20 percent 
of Vermont dairies certified organic. An 
older farmer-mentor told Russo, "It's 
sustainable for farms our size." 

Southwind started shipping organic 
in 2012, and although still digging out, 
the Russos are breathing easier with 
the higher guaranteed annual price. 
"We're hoping that we can start saving 
the cheese money," Jennie Russo said in 
a rare quiet moment in the farmhouse 
kitchen, "maybe even take a vacation." 

U NTIL A COUPLE OF YEARS 
AGO, it took less than one 
hand to count the Vermont 
farms still processing, bottling and mar¬ 
keting their own milk. The fluid milk 
business has consolidated and gallon 
jugs have become mostly a commodity. 
"The whole focus is on how cheap you 
can make milk, not the quality or the 
taste of it," said dairy industry veteran 
and farmer Steve Judge, whose Bob- 
White Systems of South Royalton is 
working on a small-scale pasteurizer 
designed for easy and economic use by 
dairies with as few as four cows. On a 
larger scale, but still microscopic by 
national standards, is Kimball Brook 
Farm, 2011 Vermont Dairy Farm ol the 
Year. J.D. DeVos' family has dairied in 
North Ferrisburgh since the 1960s, and 
in 2003, he and his wife, Cheryl, made 


the decision to transition their mixed 
Holstein-Jersey herd and 300 acres to 
organic. Looking for yet more price sta¬ 
bility and control, they then raised funds 
privately to open their own Hinesburg 
processing and bottling plant in May 
2012. Distribution is growing, but they 
are still refining pricing, packaging and 
the product mix of their line, which in¬ 
cludes a rich cream-top milk that old- 
timers remember as "real" unhomog¬ 
enized, full-fat milk. The flavor varies 
with the season, Cheryl explained, and 
what the cows are eating: "You're really 
getting the taste of our farm." 

G rowing up on an apple or¬ 
chard in Grafton, 29-year- 
old Paul Lisai recalled that 
his best friend's family milked 25 cows 
before he "watched dairy disappear in 
southern Vermont." When he moved 
northeast to attend Sterling College, he 
was happy to find a dairy community. 
"For me, it was about the tradition. You 
can just feel the tradition," he said. Lisai 
milks about a dozen Randall Lineback 
crosses at his Sweet Rowen Farmstead 
in East Albany, rotationally grazing 
them on 200 leased and family-owned 
acres. A fire dealt a serious setback, but 
with the help of a Vermont Farm Fund 
no-interest microloan, he built a new 
creamery for $20,000 in his garage. He 
still ships some milk but also bottles and 
markets under his own farm label, pas¬ 
teurizing gently at a lower temperature 
over a longer time to retain more of the 
milk's natural flavor and integrity, which 
has successfully, so far, commanded a 
premium price. Along with farmers 
market sales of some fresh cheeses and 
farm-raised beef, Lisai is breaking even 
and investing profits back into the farm. 
"I'm in it for life," Lisai said with confi¬ 
dence. "People are always going to need 
to eat. I try to do it in a way that's better 
for everybody." ^ 
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The pulse of the planet beats 
at Jacob Edgar's Vermont farmhouse 

By Kim Asch 

Photographed by Kurt Budliger 

HE STORY OF HOW A VERMONT KID CamC tO be 

a leading figure on the world-music scene, work¬ 
ing out of an old farmhouse in Charlotte, begins at 
the Fillmore Auditorium in San Francisco in 1969, 
when his mother, Kileh Friedman, would bring 
him along as an infant to concerts by Janis Joplin 
and other greats of the era. Soon after, when he 
was 2 years old, Friedman took her son on a year¬ 
long adventure hitchhiking across Europe, where 
strangers cooed over him in all the rich, romantic 
languages of the continent, Friedman, who now 
lives in Burlington, says her son ‘comes by his 
gypsy spirit honestly. Fie has an ear for music and for language." 

When he was 9 years old, Edgar moved east and settled in 
Plainfield with his mother and stepfather, George Konnoff, a pup¬ 
peteer and performing artist who worked regularly with Bread 
and Puppet Tlieater. Edgar remembers Plainfield as the ideal 
place to grow up: “People were very open-minded," he says, per¬ 
haps especially his parents, who encouraged his interest in music. 
“Tliey were incredibly hip. Tliey were the ones with the Rolling 
Stone subscription. My mom actually brought home the album 
‘Purple Rain' for me when it came out." 

Edgar played the trumpet and guitar and listened to just about 
everything: Warren Zevon, Nick Drake, Peter Tosh, The Violent 
Femmes. During his junior year, he traveled to the former Soviet 
Union with Project Harmony, a program created by Vermonters 
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as a counselor and musician for Circus 
Smirkus and as a resident assistant at the 
Governor's Institute on the Arts based 
at Castleton State College, where he'd 
participated as a student while in high 
school. “It's an amazing program that has 
influenced a lot of young people's lives/' 
Edgar says. 

The following year, he enrolled at 
Oberlin College in Ohio, known for its 
music conservatory. As a double major in 
history and Latin American studies, he 
conducted field research and produced a 
documentary on the Puerto Rican musi^ 
cians of nearby Lorain, Ohio. He also 
(Continued on page 72) 


to break down walls and build personal 
relationships through musical exchanges. 
Edgar began to understand how music 
could bring together people from different 
cultures. After high school graduation, he 
took a year off to explore. He traveled Em 
rope, busking — playing music for money 
— to pay his way. 

“I was in a bus station in Reykjavik 
when [Paul Simon's] 'Graceland' came 
on, and I heard it for the first time," he 
says. “It was a groundbreaking record in 
some ways because it was one of the first 
to create pop music with a world-music 
influence.'' 

During that year, Edgar also worked 


REFLECTIVE MOMENT 
Lane Gibson (left), 

Chris Velan (middle) and 
Jacob Edgar (right) as seen 
through the studio glass. 






















SIGHTS AND SOUNDS On the 
property in Charlotte that houses 
the studio, Ashade Pearce (top 
left, and bottom center) ond Ruben 
Koroma (far right, middle) of 
Sierra Leone's Refugee All Stars 
are among the many world-music 
performers who have come to 
Vermont to record. Cumbancha 
artists also play concerts in the 
area, enriching the 
live-music scene. 
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^eiinont's slate industry has shaped the demograpnlR^^^conomy^ 


and, most n^ably, the robhines of southweimrh Vermont 
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N A 24 tM^LE-LONG STRIP Strad¬ 
dling the southwest part pf Vermont 
and the New York J>6rder lies the 
most significant dei^osit of colored 
slate in the United States* The aptly 
named Slate Valley, as the region has 
come to fee known, boasts various col- 
^ ors of green, gray, black, purple and 
— most scarce — red slate, the differ¬ 
ing colors predetermined by levels of chlorite and 
iron |>resent in the molten mix 45P to 550 million 
years ago* 

Blasting has spcradkally rocked this $jtnall| 
quiet valley since 1839 when slate deposits were 
first discovered near F^r Haven* fenmi^i^ts^ 
Wales, Ireland, Italy and Eastern &itQ|>e flodted to 
the region for work: quarrying, flitting 

slate for walls, floors, furniture and art^Hc* 

Slate was the 
Vermont through 


industry slumped during the Depression and 
World War II, new forms of mechanization 
helped spark a resurgence in the postwar period* 
Over the decades, slate has been used in land¬ 
scaping, picture frames, clocks, coasters — even 
billiard-table tops* 

Today, this coveted Vermont-are^ slate can 
be found far and wide, embellishing some of the 
finest buildings around the .world, including the 
Pentagon and New Yorks Museum of Modern 
Art* But it may bein the intricate slate roofs of 
Slate Valley itself, that the colors and varieties 
can be most easily appreci^cL 

Today, Vermont sl^e isf wmM-renowned for 
its durability^ qu^t)r :^d color* These , photo¬ 
graphs capture, m^siem production in Fair Ha^n 
at Camara Stee Products (one of about 14 Vcr- 
le valley) as well as some 
te construction in the nearby area*Jts 4 m- 
harsh andh^utiful* 
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PREVIOUS SPREAD 
Rugged outcroppings 
mark the work site of 
Camara Slate Products 
in Fair Haven. 

LEFT Mike Camara 
(in orange) checks 
on progress while his 
brother Dan hauls 
fresh blocks of slate at 
their family's quarry. 
As slate proprietors, 
the Camara brothers 
are following in their 
fother's footsteps. 
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LEFT Slate production 
involves a mix of both 
heavy machinery and hand 
tools. Here, a conveyor has 
transported slate scraps 
left over from blocks to this 
marshaling area. 
OPPOSITE. TOP. LEFT 
Once usable slabs are 
selected from the quarry, 
they are brought into a 
shed at the quarry site 
and are cut to shape by a 
powerful wet block saw. 
TOP. RIGHT The process of 
refining slate has become 
safer and more efficient 
(deaths and serious 
injuries were common in 
the industry's eorly days), 
but certain aspects, such 
as punching nail holes in 
roofing tiles, are still done 
by hand. George Hulbert 
performs the task at the 
Camara warehouse. 
BOTTOM. LEFT One of the 
reasons slate is so valued 
as a building material 
is that the rock breaks 
along cleavage planes (a 
result of the way slate was 
formed). To perfectly split 
a tile from a square block 
of slate, it simply takes a 
few bangs of a hammer 
and chisel, as Louis Martin 
demonstrates. 

BOTTOM. RIGHT Clark 
Diffee tallies roof tiles. 
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Slole roofs, 3uch os these, 
con be spotted along and 
near the Route 30 corridor 
in southwestern Vermont: 
Foir Haven (opposite and 
top) and Castleton (center). 

In 1848, the roof of a barn 
near Fair Haven was the 
first to be covered in slate, 
occording to the Slate Valley 
Museum, and despite doubts 
I about the barn being able 

: to hold the weight of the 

^ stone, the roof and build- 

E 

\ ing are still intact. While 

some roofs from the 1800s 
are on display today, some 
of the area*^ older roofs are 
dismantled for resale as 
reclaimed roofing tiles. Slate 
can also be used to build 
walls, as seen (bottom) in 
this house in Castleton. 
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Restaurants 
to Enjoy 


Antidote 

Vergennes 

E very town should be lucky 
enough to have a comfortable 
neighborhood pub with food this good. 
At their cozy subterranean spot just off 
Main Street, chefowner Ian Huizenga, 
and his wife, Gordana, work with a small 
team to offer an unpretentious, friendly 
atmosphere with special attention paid 
to local ingredients and extra touches like 
house-made pickles and excellent, homey 
desserts. There's music Wednesday and 
Saturday nights and a substantial beer 
roster in addition to creative cocktails 
served from local artist Homer Wells' 
striking, green-glass bar. Starting back- 

• Vermont life 














ward, because 
you must 
save room, 
the ethereal 
French silk pie 
made by Huiz' 
engas mom is a 
chocolate-lover's 
dream, and the 
creamy banana 
pudding with 
its crown of 
caramelized and 
candied fruit 
borrows the best from creme brulee. On 
the savory side, you won't go wrong with 
bar classics like plump wings, ancho-sour' 
cream-drizzled nachos and juicy burgers 
made with a range of local meats from 
pork to turkey, as well as a solid house veg¬ 
gie burger. For something different, dive 
into the fragrant basil-ale mussels, maple- 
brined and house-smoked chicken cheese 
steak sandwich or a dinner special like 
pasta di mare — tender seafood tangled 
in spaghetti with arugula, Vermont feta 
and an aromatic oregano-lemon basil pesto. 
$-$$$ 

Antidote 
35 Green Street 
(802) 877-2555 

www.barantidote.com ~ MP 

Simon Pearce 
Restaurant 

QuECH EE 

T he elegant, light-filled 

dining room at the flagship location 
of the renowned glass and pottery pro¬ 
ducer has to be one of the most beautiful 
spots to eat out in Vermont. From the 
signature tableware to the view of the 
Ottauquechee River and covered bridge to 
the often locally sourced food, everything 
is picture-perfect. Lunch, dinner and Sun¬ 
day brunch offer a wide range of flavors 
including a crispy calamari salad with a 
sweet and spicy Asian-accented apple slaw, 
a moist local lamb burger studded with 



out to eesl 


sun-dried tomatoes and olives, and peren¬ 
nial menu favorite, horseradish-crusted 
cod on mashed potatoes topped with 
irresistibly crisp fried leeks. The company's 
heritage is represented by dishes like beef 
and Guinness stew and the thoroughly 
Irish breadbasket fllled with tender, bite- 
sized buttermilk scones and freshly baked 
brown bread, but there is also roasted 
duck with nutty Himalayan red rice and 
chunky mango chutney and an indulgently 
creamy bowl of house-made potato and 
Parmesan gnocchi with sweet shrimp and 
oyster mushrooms. For dessert, I recom¬ 
mend the distinctive apple cake made with 
special flour imported from Ireland and 
served with locally churned 
Strafford Organic ice 
cream, a delicious 
globe-spanning treat. 

$$-$$$$$ 

Simon Pearce Restaurant 
1760 Quechee Main Street 
(802) 295-1470 
www.simonpearce.com 
Reservations strongly recommended, 
particularly during foliage season. ~ MP 


For a 

glimpse at 
the menus of 
the restaurants 
featured here, visit 
vermontlife. 
com. 


Pizzeria Verita 

Burlington 

W ITH BAGS of "tipo 00" Italian flour 
stacked in the basement, mozza¬ 
rella made fresh daily and a 6,000-pound 
pizza oven shipped from Naples, Burl¬ 
ington's newest downtown pizzeria hit 
the ground running and hasn't stopped. 
Launched by three local restaurant pro¬ 
fessionals — David Abdoo, John Rao, 
and Leslie Wells — the pizzeria quickly 
became known for its excellent thin crusts 
with a kiss of wood-fired blister. Toppings 
range from the classic Margherita with 
just the right balance of fresh mozzarella, 
San Marzano tomatoes and basil to the 
mais (corn roasted in the pizza oven) with 
the Northern Italian-style smoked meat 
called speck, creme fraiche and a cheese 
trio. Tie whole-belly-clam pizza might 
transport you to Frank Pepe's in New 


WILL MOSES 



'TAKE ME OUT TO THE BALL GAME" 
Serigraph 18"x 26" $390 



"OLD RUGGED COURSE" 12"x 12" 
Print $145 





Print $100 

"Art to warm your heart and home" 

MT. NEBO GALLERY 

60 Grandma Moses Rd. 

RO. Box 94, Eagle Bridge, NY 12057 

1 - 800 - 328-6326 

FREE color catalog is available featuring 
Will Moses limited edition Folk Art Prints, 
Books, Puzzles, Cards & Morel 

VISA MASTERCARD AMERICAN EXPRESS 
PROMPT DELIVERY SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 

Visit us on the web at www.willmoses.com 
or visit the Will Moses Dealer nearest you: 

Bennington Museum, Bennington, VT. 

Framing Format, St. Johnsbury, VT. 

Jay Country Store, Jay, VT. 

Parade Gallery, Warren, VT. 

Vermont Artisan Designs, Brattleboro, VT. 
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The Vermont Symphony Orchestra embraces Vermont and its rich foliage season 
by bringing music to colleges and opera houses throughout the state. 



VERMONT 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 


VPR 



Vermont Public Radio salutes our 
friends at the Vermont Symphony 
Orchestra for enriching the lives of 
Vermonters through classical music. 

■ 

VPR,NET 


jBeesL I 
! COURTYARD 

I , ® 

^ >\amott ^ 


Courtyard Burlington Harbor 


A proud sponsor of Vermont Symphony 
Orchestra, we invite all Vermonters and 
music lovers to support the beautiful music 
performed by VSO. 


Burlington, VT 
(802) 864-4700 marriott.com/btvdt 


Made in Vermont 
Music Festival 
Statewide Tour 

Jaime Laredo, violin & conductor 

Sept. 20 7:30 p.m. 

Johnson State College, Johnson 

Sept. 21 7:30 p.m. 

Vergennes Opera House, Vergennes 

Sept. 22 4:00 p.m. 

Haskell Opera House, Derby Line 

Sept. 26 7:30 p.m. 

Lyndon State College, Lyndonville 

Sept. 27 7:30 p.m. 

Bellows Falls Opera House, 

Bellows Falls 

Sept. 28 7:30 p.m. 

Chandler Music Hall, Randolph 

Sept. 29 7:30 p.m. 

BFA Performing Arts Center, 

St. Albans 

Sept. 30 7:00 p.m. 

Castleton State College, Castleton 


Halloween Family 
Concerts - VSO 
Woodwind Quintet 

Peter Hamlin, narrator 

Oct. 19 11:00 a.m. 

Unitarian Church of Montpelier, 
Montpelier 

Oct. 19 4:00 p.m. 

BFA Performing Arts Center, 

St. Albans 

Oct. 20 2:00 p.m. 

McCarthy Arts Center, 

St. Michaels College, 

Colchester 

Oct. 27 2:00 p.m. 

Mahaney Center for the Arts, 
Middlebury College, 

Middlebury 

Tickets: 

www,flynntix,org 
or www,vso,org, (800) VSO-9293. 

For a complete schedule, visit www.vso.org. 



Putting the Joie in Joie de Vivre for 
over 30 years. Lunch, Dinner, 
Weekend Brunch, Sophisticated 
Lounge and Private Party Room. 

■ 

Burlington, VT 
(802) 863-3759 leunigsbistro.com 
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We congratulate our partners at the 
Vermont Symphony Orchestra 
on their inspired upcoming season. 

VERMONT 
SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 



Almartin Volvo 

Northern Vermont's authorized Volvo 
dealer whose mission includes supporting 
the arts throughout Chittenden and 
Lamoille counties. In Shelburne or online. 

■ 

Shelburne, VT 
(800) 639-5088 aImartinvolvo.com 
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Haven, Conn., and the hg and Gorgon¬ 
zola could take you to heaven. Most don't 
head to a pizza place for salads and craft 
cocktails, but now you can. Roasted beets 
with avocado, microgreens and citrus 
vinaigrette are a winner as is the cannel- 
lini and green bean salad with basil. I'm 
personally trying all the pizzas to find the 
best match for the Spitfire Sour, an unex¬ 
pectedly compelling combination of apple 
brandy. Grand Marnier, lime juice and 
hot pepper-spiked simple syrup crowned 
with egg-white froth and sage leaves. 

$$ 

Pizzeria Verita 

156 St. Paul Street 

(802) 489-5644 

www.pizzeriaverita.com 

Reservations only for groups of six or 

more, call-ahead seating available (and 

recommended) for smaller parties ~ MP 

Three Stones Restaurant 

Brattleboro 

O NE COULD EASILY DRIVE BY this 

low building at a busy downtown 
Brattleboro intersection, but the tiny 
Mayan/Mexican restaurant owned by 
Mucuy Bolles and Christian Makay 
should not be missed. Original art 
from Bolles' native culture, which spans 
southern Mexico and parts of Central 
America, sets the scene. Bolles, a former 
professional dancer, glides gracefully 
around the room serving the aromatic, 
earthy Mayan cuisine. Uah are griddled 
fresh corn tortillas filled with a choice 
of chicken, pork or beef, while panuchos 
are pan-fried corn tortillas stuffed with 
refried beans. Toppings include tangy 
cucumber salad, cebolla curtida (pickled 
red onions) and spicy red radish salpi- 
con. Tamales wrapped in banana leaves 
are filled with chicken and succulent 
achiote sauce, and a vegetarian house 
specialty is onzicil tortillas topped 
with sauteed zucchini and pungent salsa 
made of tomatoes and ground pumpkin 
seeds. Special drinks include refresh- 







Vermont offers a wide range of exciting 
business and job opportunities! 

Let the Vermont Department of Labor connect 
you with Vermont’s great employers! 

vermontjoblink.com 


SSjB 

ll] 


.VERMONT 


VERMONT DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


• LIVE 

• WORK 

• PLAY 


BUY, SELL, OR TRADE 

new and used photog raphic equipment 

Green Mountain Camera has Vermont's largest inventory of new, used and antique 
photo equipment. Our core business is buying, selling and trading all types of photo 
equipment, including digital. If you are looking to buy, sell or trade today, please 
contact us to learn how to get a free estimate. 

Selling a large collection or estate? 

We will send a buying specialist to you. No need 
to make lists or move equipment. Call us today. 


Green Mountain Camera? 
/ trusted & hassle-free 
/ trades welcomed 
/ sell all of your equipment quickly 
^ fast payment 




BBB 

tSBIESnj 


Waterbury Center, VT 


( 802 ) 244-0883 


www.gmcamera.com 
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Sekedule 
of Events 


Friday, Sept. 20 


^Willage Strolf Wilmington 
5-8 p.m. 

Wine-Tasting Seminar and 
Valley Chefs Soup Contest 

$8 includes official Festival wineglass 
and two tastings. 


Saturday, Sept^ 21 


Vermont Life Wine & Harvest 
Festival 

Mount Snow Resort, ii a.m.-4 p.m. 

21 and over: $15 per person. Admission 
includes tote bag, wineglass and 
3 tastes. Under 21: FREE, 

Sample dozens of Vermont s finest 
wines, spirits, cheeses and farm-fresh 
products. Plus: crafts, artisans, musical 
entertainment, cooking demonstrations 
and more. 

Wine & Food Pairing Dinner 

Deerhill Inn and North Branch Winery 

The Vermont Festival Dual Pass 

General admission to both the 
Vermont Life Wine 8c Harvest = 
Festival in Wilmington and the 8th Annual ' 
Independent Television and Film Festival | 


Sunday, jept. 22 " 


Pancake Breakfast^^^^^^^^ 
Matterhorn Inn, 8:30 a.m. 

Hosted by Rotary 

Vermont Life Wine Sc Harvest 
Festival 

Mount Snow Resort, ii a.m.-4 p.m. 

21 and over: $15 per person. Admission 
includes tote bag, wineglass and 
3 tastes. Under 21: FREE. 

Sample dozens of Vermont’s finest 
wines, spirits, cheeses and farm-fresh 
products. Plus: crafts, artisans, musical 
entertainment, cooking demonstrations 
and more. 

For more information, go to 
www*thevermontfestivaLcom* 
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HALL HOME PLACE 

Visit Fresh Tracks Farm 



to taste quality Vermont wines 


We have several Ice Cider Blends, for 

grown and produced just 


everything from wedding favors and 

5 minutes south of Montpelier. 


toasts to sips while watching the sun set. 

■ 


■ 

Berlin, VT 


Isle La Motte, VT 

(802) 223-1151 ffeshtracksfarm.com 


(802) 928-3091 hallhomeplace.com 



The Sapling Maple family has grown. 


Try our original Maple Liqueur, 
our new Maple Bourbon, 
and Maple Rye 
today! 

Uniquely Vermont 
and without equal! 

Produced by 

Saxtons River Distillery 
Brattleboro, VT 
35% aic. by Volume 


/ ^ i 

MOM O o PP/V ,-1 


Visit www.saplingliqueur.com for more information. 
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HONORA 


Winery 



Tasting Room open seasonally 
Thurs/Fri/Sun 11-5 



SATURDAYS - Customer 
Appreciation at the Vineyard 
12-7:30 call for details 



www.honorawinery.com 



Winner of 
/ 10 gold medals! 


The natural cold of 
- Northern Vermont .vinters 
is used to concentrate 
/ cider to a perfect balance of 
sweetness and acidity. 
The result f> a delicious, complex 
flavor that goes especially well 
v.;th Vermont leeses. 


GrapcipWino 


We^i Charleston VT 

802-895-2838 

vvww.edenicecider.com 


ing hibiscus agua fresca and fruit-laden 
house-made sangria. Finish with a silken 
dulce de leche custard made from milk 
and caramelized sugar. 

$-$$ 

Three Stones Restaurant 
105 Canal Street 
(802) 246-1035 

www.3st0nesrestaurant.com ~ RL 

The Wells Country Store 

Wells 

Y USUAL, PLEASE," is all I have 

to say: They know I like raw 
onions on my local-egg, sharp-Cabot- 
cheddar and sausage-patty breakfast roll. 
Owner Juli Haley moved from Iowa to 
buy this classic white-clapboard country 
store, the kind, she says, that exists only in 
New England. Each morning, the Haleys 
(Juli s husband, Tim, is co-owner) offer 
their famous, freshly fried cake donuts and 
baked goods, like densely rich sausage- 
cheddar muffins. In warmer months, take 
your sandwich or warm panini to the ter¬ 
race to savor ingredients from neighboring 
farms and bakers, like Southwind Farms 
raclette cheese melting over roasted turkey 
with ripe tomatoes from Wellsmere Farm 
on Rupert Rising sourdough bread. The 
perfectly balanced sweet-and-sour vinegar- 
based potato salad is a treasured secret 
passed down over 50-plus years. Hot daily 
specials include homemade standbys like 
creamy macaroni and cheese or stick-to- 
your-ribs chicken stew. Try a crisp-edged, 
chewy-centered, oatmeal-chocolate- 
chip cookie, moist carrot cupcake with 
whipped cream cheese frosting or the 
maple soft serve (incredible in a root beer 
float). For regulars and those just passing 
through, quality and friendliness set this 
store apart. 

$ 

The Wells Country Store 
150 Vermont Route 30 
(802) 645-0332 

Facebook, under Tire Wells Country 
Store ~ KV # 



FACTORY STORE 


Monday-Saturday 9-5 & Sunday 10-4 

P.O. Box 612 • 51 Lower Main, East 
Johnson, Vermont 05656 

Toll Free: 1 - 877 - 635 -WOOL ( 9665 ) 
Phone: 802 - 635-2271 • Fax: 802 - 635-7092 

Email: woolens 4 u@pshift.com 
www.johnsonwoolenmills.com 


CONVENIENTLY LOCATED 
RIGHT SMACK IN THE 
MIDDLE OF YOUR TRAVEL 
PLANS. 

When it comes to travel, Courtyard by 
Marriott Middlebury offers a refreshing 
way to unwind. Indoor pool and whirlpool, 
free wi fi, suites with fireplaces. Meeting 
space for up to 50. 

To reserve your room, call 800-388-7775, 
or visit courtyard.com. 



IT’S A NEW STAY* 

Courtyard by Marriott 
Middlebury 
309 Court St 
Middlebury. VT 
T 802 388.7600 F 802 388 7602 
Courtyard.com 
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' AULIFLOWER IS NOT A SHOWOFF. It 

^ does not immediately grab the eye like 
glossy, purple eggplants or even dark 
green, straight-standing broccoli (its 
cousin). Yet its quiet side is its strength, 
with subdued flavors that emerge if 
treated right and not boiled or steamed 
into mush. 

"It can be neutral, which makes it versatile," says Donnell 
Collins, chef and co-owner of Leunigs Bistro in downtown Bur¬ 
lington, "but it also has a great earthy undertone and, if its not 
waterlogged, I love the texture." 

Both Collins and chef Nicholas Smith of Cosmic Bakery and 
Cafe in St. Albans prefer to apply direct heat to cauliflower to 
maximize its potential."Roasting and sauteing cauliflower keep it 
crisp and give it a caramelized smokiness," says Smith. At home, 
he sometimes sautes small florets in brown butter with garlic and 
serves them with a few seared scallops for a quick meal. 

The chefs also note that the solid heft of cauliflower works 
well to anchor dishes for vegans and vegetarians, like the popular 
roasted cauliflower "steak" Collins sometimes offers as a vegan| 
entree, which we adapted for this column. In that recipe, Collins 
sprinkles the cauliflower with some tangy, spicy Peppadew pep¬ 
per rub. She often pairs the vegetable with strong warming flavors 
^ike curry powder or chiles. In the same vein. Smith likes to add 
fresh florets to an Asian-inflected vegetable soup seasoned with 
lemongrass, ginger and garlic as well as Thai chili sauce, cooking 
them only lightly to retain their crunch. 

r .On the other end of the texture and flavor spectrum. Smith 
says fhat cauliflower,^ when cooked and pureed, has a silken tex¬ 
ture that vegctjilpes don't usually provide. At other restaurants 
where ^ haj^orked, he has used a simple cauliflower puree, 
sometimes enriched with cream, as a sauce base. 

Even when he will ultimately puree cauliflower. Smith often 
still chooses to roast it to intensify the flavor before pureeing, as 
he does for the deceptively simple but deeply delicious roasted 
cauliflower and garlic soup in this column. Similarly, Collins also 
roasts the vegetable prior to making a cauliflower gratin laced 
with crearn) shallots and a nutty cheese like Vermont Tarentaise. 




With r ec ip e\t e sting 
assistance by 
Sarah Str a\j s s 


Photographed by 

Andrew Wellman 
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Roasted Cauliflower 
Steaks With Tomato, 

Olive & Chickpea Relish 

Adapted jrom chej and co-owner Donnell 
Collins, Leunigs Bistro, Burlington 

A t Leunig's, the roasted cauliflower 
steaks are the centerpiece of a vegan 
entree served with the relish as well as 
a cashew "cream cheese" and roasted red 
pepper coulis sauce on a caper and tomato 
quinoa pilaf We streamlined the recipe, 
but this would make a great entree with 
any grain pilaf and also a substantial side 
dish for simply grilled meat or fish. 

2 small heads cauliflower (each about 
1V2 pounds) 

% cup olive oil, divided 
I tablespoon minced garlic 
I tablespoon minced shallot 


3 tablespoons minced red onion 
I tablespoon minced fresh oregano 
leaves 

1 tablespoon minced fresh thyme leaves 
cup cooked chickpeas (drained and 
rinsed, if canned) 

V4 teaspoon finely grated lemon zest 
cup sliced Kalamata olives 
V3 cup sun-dried tomatoes in olive oil, 
drained and chopped 
I large plum tomato, diced 
3 tablespoons golden raisins 

1 scallion, white and light-green part 
sliced thinly on the bias 

Vb cup chopped fresh parsley leaves 
1V2 teaspoons red wine vinegar 
3 tablespoons honey 

2 teaspoons mild chili powder (or 
Peppadew pepper rub, if available) 
Freshly ground pepper and coarse 
salt, to taste 


Preheat the oven to 350 F. Trim just 
the green leaves from the bottoms of the 
cauliflowers. Set them root-side down on a 
cutting board and, using a large knife, care¬ 
fully slice two i-inch-thick "steaks" from 
the center of each cauliflower such that 
the root end holds each steak intact. Care¬ 
fully trim the root end of the four steaks 
while making sure to leave each intact. Set 
the cauliflower steaks aside on a rimmed 
cookie sheet. From the remaining parts of 
the two cauliflowers, chop about Va cups 
of small chickpea-sized cauliflower florets 
for the relish and save the rest for another 
use. (You can sear and roast more of the 
cauliflower if you want, but they will not 
present as nice steaks without the root to 
hold them together.) 

In a large saute pan, heat i tablespoon 
of the olive oil over medium heat. Add the 
garlic, shallot, red onion, oregano, thyme 
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and the reserved cauliflower florets and 
cook, stirring occasionally, just until soft¬ 
ened but not colored, about 7-10 min¬ 
utes. In the meantime, put the chickpeas, 
lemon zest, olives, sun-dried tomatoes, 
plum tomato, golden raisins, scallion, 
parsley, red wine vinegar and 3 teaspoons 
of the olive oil in a medium bowl. Add 
the cooked garlic mixture to the bowl, 
stir to mix well and set aside. 

Wipe out the saute pan, add about 
half the remaining olive oil and place the 
pan back over medium-high heat. When 
the oil is hot, add as many 
of the cauliflower steaks 
as possible and sear, about 
3 minutes per side until 
dark golden. Repeat as 
necessary until all four 
steaks are seared on both 
sides, adding more olive 
oil if needed. Transfer the 
cauliflower steaks back to 
the rimmed cookie sheet. 

In a small bowl, whisk 
together the honey and 
1V2 tablespoons of hot 
water and brush both 
sides of each steak with 
the honey mixture, and 
then sprinkle with chili 
powder and salt to taste. 

Roast in the oven until 
tender but not soft, about 
15 to 20 minutes. Taste 
the relish and season with 
salt and pepper if desired. 

Serve warm steaks topped 
with tomato, olive and chickpea relish. 
Serves 4. 

Roasted Cauliflower 
& Garlic Soup 

Adapted from Nicholas Smith, executive 
chef Cosmic Bakery and Cafe, St. Albans 

T his simple soup gets loads of 
flavor from the deeply caramelized 
cauliflower and roasted garlic. The final 


texture is so creamy that you could easily 
be fooled into thinking it has cream in it. 

I large head garlic 
Olive oil 

Freshly ground pepper and coarse 
salt, to taste 

I large (about 2 V 4 to 3 pounds) head 
cauliflower 

I large yellow onion, diced 
V4 cup dry white wine 
I quart vegetable stock, preferably 
low-sodium 



Preheat the oven to 375 F. With a 
sharp knife, slice off just enough of the 
sprout end of the head of garlic so that 
all the cloves are exposed. Place the garlic 
head root-side down in a piece of foil 
large enough to cover it and drizzle with 
a little olive oil and sprinkle with a little 
salt and a few grinds of pepper. Close the 
foil around the head of garlic and place it 
in the oven directly on a rack. 

Cur out the tough center stem and 




^ MadeinUSA' 
Hall of Fame 

Winner^ 


VERMONT 

CO 

^ FLANNEL 

>MPANY 

VERMONTFLANNEL.COM 


Woodstock, VT 
East Barre, VT 
Ferrisburgh, VT 
(800) 232-7820 


Worlds Finest 
Flannel Clothing 
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BASIN HARBOR CLUB 

On I^ke Champlain, Vermont 


a gatheririg' of relatives, j 
friends ^ associates. | 

'^active tranquili^ that is fun and ■ 
memorable for everyone. 

Seeing is believing. Let us show you why 
so many guests come back year after year. ! 
Perfect for special reunions, weddings ! 
and classic Vermont vacations. 





EQUINOX 

^^ILLAGE 


MANCHESTER CENTER. VERMONT 

Equinox Village is a lot like your current home. 

Apartments are bright and spacious. Many have mountain views. 
You can remodel your apartment to suit your taste, furnish it to 
match your style, and pay about the same amount as you do to 
maintain your current home. The only change is more freedom, 
security, and convenience. See it for yourself. 


Call Ashley to schedule your tour. 

802.362.4061 

EQJJ lNOXVILLAGE.COM 


break the cauliflower into florets roughly 
2 inches in size or smaller. Scatter the 
florets on a rimmed baking sheet or 
shallow roasting pan. Drizzle generously 
with olive oil and season with salt and 
pepper, tossing to coat the florets. Roast 
the cauliflower, turning once, for about 
35 minutes until golden brown and a 
little crispy in places. 

While the garlic and cauliflower are 
roasting, set a heavy Dutch oven or soup 
pot on the stove over medium heat with 
a tablespoon of olive oil. Add the onion 
to the pot and cook for about lo minutes, 
stirring occasionally, until the onion is soft 
and golden brown. Add the white wine to 
the pot and stir, scraping up any brown 
bits until the wine has evaporated. 

When the cauliflower is ready, remove 
it from the oven and check the garlic by 
carefully opening the foil to see if it is soft 
enough to squeeze out of the skin. If the 
garlic is not soft, turn the oven up to 400 
F and put the garlic back in for another 10 
to 15 minutes. Reserve a few small roasted 
florets for garnish if desired. Add the 
remaining roasted cauliflower and garlic 
cloves squeezed from their skin to the pot 
with the onion. Add enough vegetable 
stock just to cover the cauliflower florets 
and set the pot over medium heat to 
bring it to a simmer. Reduce the heat to 
maintain a simmer and cover the pot. 
Cook for about 30 minutes until the 
cauliflower is very soft. 

Use a stick blender, food processor 
or blender to puree the soup smooth. 
(Use great care with the food processor 
or blender when blending hot liquids. To 
prevent steam from building up, leave the 
center of the blender lid off or the feed 
tube of the food processor open, and 
cover the opening with a wadded dish 
towel. Start blending slowly and don’t 
overfill the machine; blend in batches if 
necessary.) Add additional stock or water 
to thin the soup, if desired, and season 
with salt and pepper to taste. Garnish 
with reserved roasted cauliflower florets, 
if using. Serves 4. # 
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On The Road With 
Vermont Public Radio 
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VPR News 
VPR Classical 

Streaming, mobile site, and 
smartphone apps are at 

VPR.net 


Bennington 

• 94.3 

• 93.5 


Brattleboro 

• 88.9 

• 94.3 
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Inspired Living. Exceptional Care. 
Every Day At EastView. 




Come discover one very special place. 


100 EastView Terrace 
Middlebury, VT 05753 
(802) 989-7500 


> M (ouj'jyoy-zjuu 

\/ff connie@eastviewmiddlebury.com 

AT MIDDLEBURY EastViewMiddlebuiy.com 


INDEPENDENT LIVING • RESIDENTIAL CARE • MEMORY CARE • RESPITE STAYS 


CONNOR HOMES 


Started playing trumpet with a salsa 
band there. “At Oberlin, I discovered 
there was a field of study called eth- 
nomusicology (interpreting music in a 
sociocultural context, especially music 
outside the European art tradition), and 
one of my professors really inspired me 
and made me realize this could be good 
for me.” Edgar decided to go to gradu¬ 
ate school at UCLA. His future wife, 
Deirdre, who he met while spending a 
semester abroad in Costa Rica, joined 
him there to pursue a graduate degree in 
urban planning. Edgar was awarded the 
Mellon Fellowship in the Humanities 
and graduated from UCLA in 1994 with 
a master's in ethnomusicology. 

^ dgar's encyclopedic knowledge of 
H world music and his eagerness to share 
b it would have been well-suited to the 
classroom, but he chose not to pursue a 
Ph.D. because, he says, “I found academia 
a bit stuffy, and I wanted to be more in¬ 
volved in the real world.” For a while, he 
was a professional trumpet player per¬ 
forming primarily salsa and Afro-Cuban 
music; he later worked as the label direc- 


Em. 1969 



Mill-biilt in Middilbiry, Vkrmoxt 
C rsTOM Crafi'ki) on Voi r Srn: 


Leani more at connorbuilding.com 
(802) 382-9082 vconnorf^connorhuildiiig.com 


"[lACOB] WAS lIKt 
SOMITHIKG OUT Of CfNTRAL 
CASTING," Storp er recalls* 
'‘He had this passion for 
music, vast knowledge 
and really good taste/' 

tor for Tinder Records, an independent 
world-music record label, selling CDs 
around the country; he also wrote for The 
Beat, Global Rhythm Magazine, The LA 
Times Book Review and other publica¬ 
tions; and he was the host of the radio 
program “Uncompass” on the San Fran¬ 
cisco radio station KALW. 

It was around 1998, while working 
for Tinder Records, when Edgar met 
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1. Vermont in Black & White 

Twelve spectacular black-and-white prints 
of the Vermont landscape. A thoughtful 
gift for anyone who loves Vermont. 
i 3 "xioT 2 " VLCBW014 $i 6 

2. Classic Wall Calendar 

Our most popular calendar, with 13 
exquisite photos and plenty of room for 
notes and appointments. Wire-bound 
and packaged in a ready-to-mail box. 
8 "xioT 2 " VLCWC014 $14 

3. Vermont Weather Calendar 

Our large-format calendar features a 
seasonal photo for each month, plus 
interesting weather statistics. 

13 " X 101 / 2 " VLCWE014 $16 

4. The Sabra Field Calendar 

12 woodcut prints by one of Vermont’s 
most popular artists. 10 " x 10 " 
VLCSF014 $17 

5. Engagement Book 

Fifty-five color photographs capture 
Vermont’s changing seasons in this 
attractive, easy-to-use weekly engage¬ 
ment book. Wire-bound and boxed. 

55 / 8 " X 8/4" VLCEB014 $13 

6 . Fish & Wildlife Calendar 

A collaboration between Vermont Life 
and the Dept, of Fish & Wildlife, this 
calendar celebrates the natural beauty of 
Vermont and the conservation of its fish, 
wildlife and wild places. All Vermont 
hunting and fishing seasons included. 

13 " X loH" VLCFW014 $12 

7. Desk Calendar 

This standup calendar sits right on 
your desk for handy reference. Thirteen 
colorful Vermont photos. 

4/4" X 6%" VLCDK014 $8 

8 . Pocket Calendar 

Tliis weekly calendar features 12 
spectacular Vermont scenes with ample 
space for appointments and notes. 
Wire-bound and compact. 

3 %”x 6 %’’ VLCPC014 $9 
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Senior Living 


u We have been married for 60 years 



and the Homestead gives us the chance 
to stay together. My wife can get the 
services she needs and I can stay 
independent but we can stay together 
in the same apartment. 99 

—Arnold Leadbeater. Homestead Resident 


P Homestead 

A PiUsbury Senior Community 


Call today to schedule 
a personal visit: 

802 - 752-2100 


Check out our new websit 


1 pillsburyseniorcommunities.com 


• 24/7 Emergency Care 

• Utilities Included 

• Wireless Internet Included 

• Weekly Housekeeping 

• Meals Available Daily in 
Our Dining Room 

• Assigned Parking 

• Classes / Entertainment 

• Wellness Clinics 


Now offering affordable independent and 
assisted care living! 


Homestead 
3 Harborview Dr. 
St. Albans 



solmate 


Visit www.socklady.com/vtlife and use coupon code 
VTLIFE to get free shipping on orders over $50. 


Dan Storper, co-founder of PutumayO; 
which was then just beginning its as¬ 
cent as the top record label introducing 
world-music acts to the North Ameri¬ 
can mainstream. Using illustration-only 
covers in a distinctly friendly style, Pu¬ 
tumayo collections became ubiquitous in 
record stores, funky boutiques and cafes. 
Storper needed a chief researcher for the 
label, and Edgar seemed custom-made 
for the job: “He was like something out 
of central casting,” Storper recalls. “He 
had this passion for music, vast knowl¬ 
edge and really good taste.” 

For the next eight years, Edgar criss¬ 
crossed the globe, assembling and curat¬ 
ing Putumayo recordings. For a time, he 
and his wife lived in Amsterdam, New 
York, Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
But the couple dreamed of returning to 
Vermont to raise their daughters, Sim¬ 
one, now 15, and Schuyler, now 10. “Ver¬ 
monters are different. It's really impor¬ 
tant for kids to go out and see the world. 
But most people think they are going to 
come back,” he says. 

Around 2006, Edgar decided to 
launch his own company and record 


Of HIS (OllfAGUE'S MOVE 
TO VERMONT, Storper says, 

''I was jealous/' 

label, which he would call Cumbancha. 
The timing seemed right to leave New 
York and come home. He found the 
property in Charlotte through a friend 
of his mother's. And it just so happened 
to have a state-of-the-art studio, owned 
and run by Charles Eller, with Lane 
Gibson as the engineer. At Putumayo, 
Storper encouraged Edgar's new ven¬ 
ture and asked him to continue work¬ 
ing for him part time as he explored the 
world for music. “It's been a great col¬ 
laboration,” Storper says. “If you discov¬ 
er an artist through Putumayo, you can 
dig deeper, buy their albums and go to 
their concerts through Cumbancha.” Of 
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his colleagues move to Vermont, Stor- 
per says, “I was jealous.” 

nr UMBANCHA,” EdGAR EXPLAINS, 

I is a Cuban word of West African 
derivation that refers to an im- 
promptu party or musical jam session. 
"Cumbancha suggests an opportunity 
to get together with family and friends 
to dance, sing and celebrate life. 

"I like the Creole nature of the 
word,” continues Edgar, "that it is a 
blend of African and Spanish. Much of 
the greatest music in the world reflects 
this interaction between cultures and 
the ways in which people can gain inspi¬ 
ration for new expressions from people 
of different backgrounds.” 


"I DtfIKITfLY CONSIDfR 
JACOB TO BT A RTAL OPPORTUNITY 
TOR VERMONT because you 

usually find someone with his 
contacts and credentials in 
urban centers/^ says Gruen* ♦♦♦ 
^^Jacob is pretty much at the top 
of his game right now, and he 
shares what he's got with little 
old Vermont/' 


As a business, Cumbancha guides 
its artists through recordings, promo¬ 
tions and concert appearances, enrich¬ 
ing the Vermont music scene along the 
way. Last spring, Cumbancha brought 
Sierra Leone's Refugee All Stars to 
Goddard College in Plainfield, where 
they were in residency, rehearsing for 
a new album that was recorded in June 
at the Cumbancha studio in Charlotte. 
The band also played shows in June at 
Higher Ground in South Burlington 
and at Goddard College. Other per¬ 
formers that Edgar has helped bring 


life 

emporium 

Where Vermont entrepreneurs offer 
their arts, goods and expertise 



Windham Wines 

Shop Locally, Taste Globally. 

Conveniently located off I-91, exit 3. 
Featuring wines crafted by artisan 
producers from around the world. 
We appreciate your support. 

■ 

Brattleboro, VT 
(802) 246-6400 windhamwines.com 



Vermont-made artisan soap, soy candles, 
wedding favors and more, sustainably 
handcrafted in Vermont's beautiful 
Northeast Kingdom. 

■ 

Danville, VT 
(802) 751-5287 belIesavonvt.com 



SUPPORTING LOCAL FARMS SINCE 194il 


Tie Putney Food Co-op, a 
community-owned grocery and deli, 
just off Exit 4,1-91. We’re natural 
and delicious, since 1941. 


Putney, VT 

(802) 387-5866 putneyfood.coop 



Realistic, individually crafted carvings 
designed to tell a story. See the birds 
in person at this show: 
www.vermontwoodfestival.org. 

■ 

BIRDSINWOOD.COM 

(802) 895-4817 



> 


VERMONT U JlJ 

SPORTS 

CYCLING JERSEYS 


Show your love of Vermont whether you’re 
cycling here or anywhere! 

These high-quality cycling jerseys are made in 
Vermont and feature two striking photographs 
of Vermont — two of our favorite covers! 


vcrmontlife.com 
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^eCa^eS/ie^ 

/{mUi Quiiuh/ • A4zr E^lan/ '^[radiii^>ft 

Make Your Dream a Reality... I 

with your own Custom Built Amish Structure. 


Amish made Barns, Homes, Garages, Sheds, 
Gazebos, Post and Beam, Playhouses 

Delivery throughout the USA 
1195 VA CucolFRoad, White River Junction, VT 05001 

1-800-441-6057 jf www.carriageshed.co 
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to Vermont stages include Luisa Maita 
from Brazil, The Garifuna Collective 
from Central America (mostly Belize 
and Honduras), and the Trinidadian- 
Canadian band Kobo Town. 

“I definitely consider Jacob to be a 
real opportunity for Vermont because 
you usually find someone with his con¬ 
tacts and credentials in urban centers," 
says Kris Gruen, director of Goddard s 
community radio station and former 
director of the college s Concert Series. 
"Jacob is pretty much at the top of his 
game right now, and he shares what he's 
got with little old Vermont." 

Alex Crothers, co-owner of Higher 
Ground, says, "Withoutjacob, the world- 
music scene in Vermont would be just an 
oasis, rather than a Garden of Eden." 

B esides running his music com¬ 
pany, Edgar hosts the public televi¬ 
sion program "Music Voyager." The 
show offers viewers a glimpse into the 
places, people and cultures that produce 
some of the hottest indigenous music 
around, with a virtual backstage pass to 
concert halls, street festivals, recording 
studios and rehearsal rooms. 

In addition, he has a new gig as 
guest lecturer and musical-experience 
curator on the National Geographic 
Explorer/Lindblad Expeditions, a 
ship-based form of music tourism. In 
2012 and 2013, he participated in cruis¬ 
es up the coast of West Africa, with 
those on board including National 
Geographic photographers, academics, 
art historians, oceanographers, bota¬ 
nists, ornithologists, and specialists in 
numerous fields who offer lectures and 
join in on the tours. About 150 passen¬ 
gers pay tens of thousands of dollars for 
the experience. On shore, there are vis¬ 
its to small villages, interesting ecologi¬ 
cal zones, museums and schools. They 
travel in four-wheel-drive jeeps across 
the Sahara and canoe down tropical riv¬ 
ers. Edgar's job is to give presentations 
on African music, invite some of the 
continent's top musicians to perform on 
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and off the ship and otherwise be a gen- 
eral cultural and musical expert to help 
people learn about and appreciate the 
destinations through music. 

This fall, he will be joining another 
tour, which starts in Trinidad and winds 
its way down the coast of South Ameri- 
ca for 38 days, passing through Venezu¬ 
ela, Guyana, Suriname, French Guiana, 
Brazil, Uruguay and Argentina. "It 
should be an incredible adventure," he 
says. 

The downside to "having a lot of fun 
while being overworked," he says, is the 
time away from family and the familiar 
sounds of Vermont. Compared to the 
cacophony of the far-off cities he visits, 
with street vendors calling out their 
specials and taxi cabs driving by with 
music blaring out of their speakers, he 
says: "The soundscape of Vermont is 
much more gentle — bubbling creeks, 
cows mooing, lawn mowers or chain¬ 
saws humming in the distance, the occa¬ 
sional gunshot from the shooting range 
over the hill, cars speeding down the 
dirt road, and the sounds of wind, rain, 
the beautiful sonic cushion of snow and 
other natural noises." 

When asked to describe the 
soundtrack that might accompany his 
personal experience with Vermont, 
he offers the kind of poetic response 
that might inspire a song — albeit 
a distinctly American one: "I think 
of the folk music I heard friends and 
neighbors playing as I was growing 
up, the haunting Sacred fdarp singing 
of Bread and Puppet, the John Philip 
Sousa marches of the town brass band 
I used to play in as a teenager by the 
Plainfield stone wall, the jingling of the 
bells on the legs of the Morris dancers 
who would rehearse on the town rec 
field and, of course, the intricate electric 
guitar shredding of Rush, AC/DC, Led 
Zeppelin and, later, Phish exploding 
from the open hatchback of a car 
parked next to a bonfire as my teenage 
friends downed Genesee Cream Ales in 
the warmth of a dark summer night." -1^ 



Fresh 

l*as(ries 


Vermont 

Country Deli 




Vernioot 

Products 


436 Western Avenue i 
Brattleboro, Vermont 
802-257-9254 
www.vermontoountrydeli.Gom 

We're open 7am-7pm everyday 





Hickory Furniture :: 

Camp Decorations r 
Taxidermy & Moose Heads 
Pendleton Blankets 
Oriental Rugs 
Southwestern Jewelry 
April Cornell, Isis & Ibex 
Vera Bradley Bags 
French Wines 
Antiques, 


& more! 


Store 


748-2423 


370 RAILROAD ST., ST. JOHNSBURY, VT B 



Open for Breakfast in the spring and fall - check website for details. 

IVlaple Syrup, other maple products, and pure honey available all 
year and we ship anywhere In the world. Gift Baskets offered during 
holiday season. 

Now offering wagon rides through our sugarbush with our Belgian 
Draft Horse Team - during breakfast hours. 

iH ‘like’ us on facebook and 
visit our website: www.limlawmaplefarm.com 

246 Vermont Route 25 West Topsham, VT 05086 
(802) 439-6880 (802) 439-5995 
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81 Main Street, Monti)elier 
13.3 Washington Street, Barre 
802-229-03 1.3 ^ 802- 17(i-().300 
800-090-1 k30 
MeneN'Realtors.coni 


Extraordinary home on 6.7 acres overlooking Sunset Lake and Floating Bridge in 
Brookfield with 222' of water frontage. Big open great room with cathedral ceiling, 
fireplace with Vermont Castings insert and hardwood floors. Great kitchen with 
cherry cabinets, Silestone countertops and pantry. Three bedrooms and one and 
three quarter baths with tile floors that have radiant heat. $338,888 



^mtempytAncf, m 16 /icne<i 


Ideal for outdoor enthusiasts. Open plan, 
wood-trimmed windows and skylights for 
maximum natural light. Mature landscape, stone 
walls, stream-fed pond. Surrounding managed 
hardwood forest, ski trails, VT Land Trust 
conservation easement. 3,565 sq. ft. above grade 
(including guest apt.) with 1,020 sq. ft. finished 
basement space. 4 bedrooms, 6 baths. Luxurious 
master bedroom with Jacuzzi tub and walk-in 
closet. Office, laundry room, pantry, walk-out 
basement with large bedroom. See Craig’s List 
& photos at http://burlington.craigslist.org/ 
reo/3841977229.html. 

Contact Eileen Rooney at 
(802) 324-3757, earooneyvt(®gmaiLcom, 






802 - 584-4446 


Custom, energy efficient timbefranf^ 
hoines-and barns 

Historic barn repairs and preservatio^ 

Crafted using traditional mortise 
and tenon joinery 

grotontimberworks.com 


































( GARDElSr TIME ) 

Custom Built, Amish Made 



1094 US Rt 7 N Rutland, VT 

Queensbury, Clifton Park & Wilton NY 

( 888 ) 793-8555 


GARDENTIMEINC.COM 



Timeless Craftsmanship \ Employee-Owned 

802.655.0009 

www.redhousebuilding.com 


Fine Homebuilding ^ 
Historic Restoration 





Clear Acres Of Leaves 

While You Ride! 


The DR® LEAF and LAWN VACUUM 
turns your riding mower into a 
powerful yard clean-up machine! 

VACUUMS leaves, grass clippings, and 
otherdebris from your lawn using an incredible 85 
mph suction force! 

SHREDS most everything it vacuums, reducing the 
volume of debris significantly. 

DUMPS OR BAGS collected material. 

CHIPS fallen tree branches and prunings up to 2"^ 
thick with a built-in chipper. 5 

s 


WALK-BEHIND MODELS AVAILABLE! 


Call for a FREE DVD & Catalog! 

TOLL-FREE 

877 - 202-1277 

DRIeafvac.com 



D esigned and crafted by Scott and Helen Nearing, leaders of the “Back to the Land” 
movement. These unique and beautiful structures were designed for sustainable and 
simple living, and built to incorporate Vermont native stone in a natural setting as inspired 
by Frank Lloyd Wright. lO-i- wooded acres include garden space, pond, garage/sugarhouse, 
workshop, carport, toolshed and screenhouse. Attached apartment and 2 separate cottages for 
extended families/friends or rentals. Main house has 3,500 sq. ft. with 3-i- bedrooms, 2 full baths. 
All living quarters can be heated with central wood boiler as well as gas and oil. Spectacular view 
of Stratton Mountain from front with wooded seclusion in back. Lovingly cared for by current 
owners since 1977 with improvements creatively designed to maintain historical significance. 

Call for appointment, (802) 297-2810. $800,000 
darlenepalola(®myfairpoint.net 
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Vermont Landscape artist 

Katharine Montsiream 

on making a living from art> 
overcoming self-doubt — 
and the state’s hold on her 

By Susan Reid 

Photographed by Michael Sipe 


VL: You are that rare painter who 
makes a successful living from your 
art — one that sustains a family of five. 
What s your secret? 

KM: I don't know. Many talenj^ed peo¬ 
ple are not selling. My UrsF^ow almost 
sold out — I was shocked. Artists are 
supposed to struggle. For some reason, 
people were responding to what I did. 
One person said to me, “Your work is 
happy." It might be that simple; it's pleas¬ 
ing, not complicated, not this cerebral 
thing. I don't question it. I just go with it. 

VL; You didn't go to art school, but you 
dabbled in art, and there were early hints 
that your work spoke to people. 

KM: I made thank-you cards for our 
wedding with watercolor images and 
people told me I should sell them. 

I thought they were crazy, but then de- 


KM: I decided to take a class in the 
University of Vermont's Continuing Edu¬ 
cation program, and when I got there, I 
was too terrified to go in. My husband 
practically pushed me out of the car. You 
|cnow you can dream about being good, 
but what if you're actually not? That was 
^hat I was afraid of. 

4 ■ o Which do you prefer, oil or 
^tsprcolor? 

KM: Oil and watercolor — like my 
kps, they're so different, and I don't 
Icje one more than the other. Oil is so 
vibrant, with such texture and layers, but 
tli^re's a complexity to it that makes it 
hpd to work with. Watercolor is so por¬ 
ta^. I can finish quickly and I love that 
sppitaneous quality. 

m 

V]^ t>oes Vermont keep your interest? 

Yes. I don't love traveling. I tend 
to ba quite satisfied in Vermont, with the 
weather changes, the light, the seasons. 
There are millions of things to paint close 
by. Ilf Vermont, it's easy to find some- 
thingjust around the corner. 




VL:i For a landscape artist who paints 
mountains and streams, how did you 
come to have such a perfect last name? 
KM: It's from the Swedish name, Berg¬ 
strom. Berg means mountain and strom 
means stream. My great-grandparents 
came to Ellis Island from Sweden in the 
1900S, and people made fim of new 
immigrants so they Anglicized the name. 
There are very few of us Montstreams. 


VL: If you had a day all to yourself, 
what would you do? 

KM: I would probably paint. I like 
the athleticism of hiking, but it kills 
me, because view after view, I want 
to paint. # 


Katharine Montstream recently opened 
a new storefront gallery, studio and 
retail space at izg St, Paul Street 
in downtown Burlington, 


DETAIL, “October' 



































Hand-crafted. 
Distinctly American 


Visit Vermont’s Original Craft Distillery - Open Daily 10 am to 5 pm 
5573 Woodstock Road, Quechee, VT 05059 


www.vermontspirits.com Enjoy Vermont Responsibly 




















